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You aſk me what effeck has had the anonimons memorial I | 

found means to conyey a year ago to government upon the mode of. 

rendering juſtice in the ſeveral Courts of Bengal oft leaſt in Mor- 
ſhoodabad : the anſwer will be a ſhort one; nig at all; Sir, It can- 
not be expected, that an anonimous paper affe to's Go- 
vernor General's attention; and even did T acknowledge myſelf the 
author of it, it cannot be expected that my name alone Will aurakt the 
notice of a man abſorbed in a variety of buſingſſes, al important, all 
urging, and all recommended to his care by de peculiar circum- 

ſtance ; whilſt the memorial itſelf being a ſeries of firitures upon a 
matter of which no one complains, and no one even ſo much as talks 
of, is from that very circumſtance, looked upon in a defavourable 
light, and from that moment loſes that little importance, which other- 

wiſe it might have a chance to from its matter. It ſhall have pro- 
bably its turn at ſome diſtant time or othe when the evil already 
come to a height, ſhall by ſome unlucky even Hung out into celebri- 
ty, and force the attention of government; juſt as have done Seven- ' 
teen years ago the Daſtacks, or Free Paſſes allowed to the Company's 
Servants; and ſince, the Chokeys, or numerous Toll-Houſes that 
clogged all the Rivers, all the Creeks, and all the Roads, and Bye- 
Roads in Bengal. The Engliſh” Company after having gone twice 
ow Country, or dat 
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of blood to aſſert the unlimited Freedom of Trade to a and 
their own Servants, no. ſooner became themſelves Sovereigns of this 
3 Country, than the Deſtacks with all their train of abuſes, and in- 
ouonveniencies ſoon recoiling home upon them, the Directors firſt 
| | 


retrenched the Deſtacks to their Servants, and then forbade them all 1 
inland trade; and this was when the. Engliſh become Lords of be 
kingdom, felt the evil come home to themſelves: the fame may be 
ſaid of the Chokeys : as ſoon as the Engliſh found themſelves ſolidly 
| eſtabliſhed in Bengal, they remembered all that infinity of evils that 
_. had reſulted from thoſe finks of all crimes ; and a bold decifive geni- 
1 us, who to a deal of experience joined an Eagle- like fight in matters 
of futurity, ſuppreſſed them at once. It was one of the firſt ope- 
» rations of Goyernor "Haſtings in 1772. In a like. manner, ſome 
day or other the many iniquities committed in the Courts of Juſtice, 
and the irregular and ridiculons procedines countenanced in them, 
mall force the attention of Government; and then, end not ſooner, 
Vill anominous memorials have a chance to be attended to: then will 
ſome remedy be thought of, to alleviate the ſufferings of that infinity 
| of wretches who'groan, but dare not ſpeak ; and being too ignorant 
to have an adequate Tonception of the Engliſh Government, really | 
think that complaints would anſwer no purpoſe, as all the Engliſh, 
forſooth, are linked together in matters of profit and emolument, or 
if you will, iniquity ; and as extorfions, from the Nazer, Moonſhy, 
and Divan of ſuch a Magiſtrate or Barah Sahab of ſuch a Court of 
Juſtice, up to the Governor Bahadyr, were but ſo many matters of 
courſe. + | | 


Nor will ſuch a . require Teſs than a full Six Months of the 
time of the whole Council, even after matters ſhall have come ready | 
prepared at their hands. At preſent this Council immerſed in a va- 
riety of Avocations, has no time to ſpare for ſuch a reform; fiſcal 
matters muſt be attended to, firſt; the ſtate of the agriculture, next, 
the Company's Debt, Mitdly g the merchantile concerns, fourthly ; 
politicks of all _ come next; and Pe” = at if, bring 
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Expect then no reform unleſs ſome particular excels and dle und 
enormouſly numerous), ſome day or other, come to take Sword in 
hand, ſome out work of the attention of our Rulers, 


My reaſons for adviſing you to forbear 3 Land- 
lord, and of the artifice by which he has cheated you out of two | 
hundred rupees, continue as much in force as ever. You ſhall. be 
obliged to take an Attorney in your pay, that is a Bengali at ten or 
twelve rupees per month; and this man coming to an underſtanding 
with your adverſary, ſhall find means to ſpinout the matter to one or 
two years length: be it in fix months: your adverſary with one-half of 
your own money ſhall bribe the Moonſnies, Divans, and Nazurs, 
and keep, the other half to himſelf: the Moobſliies,” Divans, and 
Nazurs, ſhall infaillibly miſled the Magiſtrate ; and as, they know 
that the troops will be removed in November-tiext, they will, waſte 
your patience ill that time. But you tell me that you will bribe 
them, as does your adverſary, No, Sir, you will not, and ſhall not; 
for they are too cunning to touch any bribe fr yo. At the end 
of a certain time then, you ſhall be obliged to abandon. your ſuit ; and 
then, you ſhall find that'you have been out of Pocket by as much 
money as you have paid in Commiſſion to government to wit, 
ten rupees. upon two hundred, and by ſeventy or eighty more, 
which you have given to your Attorney, and a dozen more for Court 
Fees and Charges; and all this, over and abo the Two Hundred 
Rupees which form the object of your Complaint; and over and 
above all the vexation and loſs of time that you ſhall have undergone. 
Is it not better then to put all that extra expence in your pocket, and 
to ſit down with only the loſs of the original Two Hundred Rupees! 
I adviſe you therefore by all means to forbear prefering a Complaint ; 
and I adviſe your friend hkewile : „ 
caſe, or rather een 
my own fate, I thall give you an hiſtorical account of five or fix Law /- 
ſuits I have had theſe pur years; for it is my hard fate, that after 
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having ever had any diſcuſſion, I ſhould be now forced into a number 
of quarrells and Complaints, the moment I have attempted to mer- 
chandiſe with my own hand aud to entruſt others with my money, 
What I ſhall ſay is founded on record: I want no other vouchers 
than the records; nor have I the leaſt objection to your judging me 
by recurring to a peruſal of them, however wretchedly, ignorantly 
and deſignedly packed I have had opportunities to know them to 
be. 


. 4 2 
_ Whilſt I was in Calcutta, in 1786, Alexander Gego, of Calca- 
poor or Coflimbazar, who owed me a deal money (more than fix 


thouſand Rupees Tent upon Bond), and had given me in 
mortgage a houſe which he had at Coſſimbazar, came to abſcond. 


| 

| a On my return from Catcutta, 1 found my watchntan gone, 
! 

; 


and the houſe tenanted by ſome Carpenters and ſome proſtitutes. 
Unfortunately on ſeting out the laſt year from Coſſimbazar at 
| midnight from Gego's houſe, I forgot the deeds with my two Shauls, 
| and carried down only the mortgage bond which gave me leave to ſell 
| the houſe at ſuch a time. However, as the houſe was known to have 
| been mortgaged to me, I retook poſſeſſion of it, expelled the women 
| | and men, ſhut'it up, and put it under the care of a new watchman: this 
houſe is at only four yards diſtance from the back part of the Por- 
tugueſe Church, A few days after, I fixed on the gate of the 
Church a paper which recited the tranſaction between Gego and me, 
with his leave to fell it; and aceordingly I fixed the day of ſale by 
Public Auction in a month after, that is, the 1ſt March 1789. The 
day being come, there appeared Twenty-five perſons, four of whom 
Engliſh, and four Armenians, the latter being the only bidders. 
I did not know then that theſe were relations, Writers, or Canſa- 
mans to Set-Aga, an eminent Armenian of Siydabad, then preſent 
to whom the houſe was knocked down for 850, exactly the tenth of its 
original value: although I did not know then that he had by combina- 
tion kept the price don, vet I was hurt at the low price for which the 
houſe would go, and was more than once tempted to take it to myſelf ; 
but on recollecting that I was both the mortgagee, the {eller and the 


_ I thought — and to let Set- Aga have it 
| for | 
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for that price, payable as per notice, within three days, all charges 
upon the buyer, one whoſe account the houſe would be reſold, if the 
money was not payed within the ſtipulated time. I did not know 
then that the Armenian was a quarrelſome peeviſh man, who had 
always 4 dozen of quarrells on hand, and three or four advocates 
and Attornies in his ſervice z'a man of courſe to whom one or. two 
quarrells more would prove but a mere trifle. In four days I ſent 
for the money, and was put off: ſent again, and was put off again, 
and again and again. At laſt I went to ſee him myſelf; and as he 
objected that I had no deeds, I propoſed to give him a bill of ſale 
in form, and to ſtipulate a full indemnification. The man refuſed, and 
talked ſo high, that I could not help thinking that he came out of ſome 
entertainment, (which in fact proved to be dhe gh) g but he had 
another reaſon fur talking ſo high: he had bribed-mmyrawatchman and 
taken poſſeſſion of the houſe, The watchman faid he had forced 
open the door, and drove him away. Be it as it will, in ſeven days 
more, I fixed a new paper to the Church-door, purporting that the 
houſe would be, according to the tenor of the conditions of ſale, put 
up again Monday next, This paper not only Set-Aga tore away of his 
own private authority, but he moreover gave me notice of it under his 
hand : and what proves that the man had been carouſing theſe many 
days is, that he who never wrote to me but in Perſian, now found means 
to write a French letter which he ſigned in Armenian; and I have 
it. Now it muſt be obſerved that ſuch a forcible entry was very 
eaſy to the Armenian: for he lives upon the ſpot, and I live in 
Mogul-tooly Moorſhoodabad at eight miles from thence. Fain I 
was again to wait upon him, and to expoſtulate about what he had 
done; and finding him inexorable, I reduced my requeſt to his 
paying me at leaſt 254 worth of decayed furniture which I had 
ſold him the day of the Auction. No, ſaid the man with fury, I 
ſhall pay you this when I pay for the houſe : neither the one nor 
the other belongs to you.—_* Well, Sir, I acknowledge to have 
ſtolen both, but you have bought them of me: pay then for 
them or give them back: pay at leaſt for the furniture, un- 
leſs you want deeds Alſo for it”. . . . for this expoſtulation I got 
FC D 
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* he had bought ſuch a houſe from me; but that he had learned ſince 


that it did not belong to me: and that whenever I ſhould produce 
«« the Deeds, he would pay; and that as to my offering a Bill of ſale 
and a promiſe of an indemnification in full, neither the one nor the 
ec other auſwered his purpoſe, as I was g ſtranger, a man horn in Con- 
r ſtantinople, who might ſome day or other return thither.” All this 
was no anſwer to my complaint, which conſiſted of two points only: 
to wit, a houſe which he had forced out my hands, and which he did 
not pay; and 254 rupees worth of effects which he had bought and 
dit not pay. Nor did any one ever attend to this, that the Arme- 
nian in every one of his three anſwers, evaded the ſubject of com- 
plaint; and ſhiſtecd his anſwer upon another object; my three replies 
and rejoiners continued to inſiſt that he had given no direct anſwer to 
my Petition. A laſt the Judge came to think that the diſpute con- 
ſiſted about the -propricty of a houſe, and obliged me to produce 
Mortgages, Bonds, Vouchers and Witneſſes; inſomuch that this affair 
which might have been terminated in a month, drew to a length 
of eighteen months. Set-Aga, faid one the Magiſtrates, wants to give 
you neither the houle nor the money: for he ſays that you have a 
right to neither. ir, anſwered I in writing: I acknowledge that 
the houſe was in a cheſt belonging to ſomebody ; and that I have 
broke the cheſt open, and carried the houſe away: but all this is 
not the queſtion ; nor is the queſtion how I got it. I will one day 
anſver for it to the man of the cheſt: the queſtion is only whe- 
ther the Armenian has bought it of me at an auction at fuch a day; 
whether he has made à forcible entry in it; and whether to this 


day he withholds payment: but he acknowledges through his 


anſwers that he has bought ſuch a houſe and ſuch effects of me: let 
him then pay for thoſe, and pay alſo intereſt for the money; or if 


be is diffatisfied with - what Deeds I can afford, let him return 
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and firſt anſwer, would have ſuggeſted infaillibly, had thoſe. two 
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papers being attended-to, was repeated over and over, and produced * 
nothing. The Judge continued to look upon the propriety the 
houſe us a matter in litigation, and-went-on with an infinity of in- 
quiries and diſputes upon a ſubje& on whitth the two parties had 
agreed in their anſwers a full year ago. But he had about himſelf 
people that had a high influence on his mind, and took care to keep 
him miſled. Fain I was then not only to produce the order which gave 
me authority to ſell the houſe, but-alſo to bring evidence on that 
Voucher. Luckily that it was written in the preſence of, and Signed 
by, two Public Witneſſes ; the Portugueſe Curate, who lived next 
door, and Warman, the Surgeon of the Dutch Factory, who was lodg- 
ed at a hundred yards from thence. But he was abſent and alſo dead; 
and the Curate had been removed to another Curacy; at Chitigong ; 
and as the intention of the Moonſhies (and theſe are. the acting Ma- 
giſtrates) was to embarraſs and not to clear up che matter, they 
aſked his ſucceſſor, whom I had prevailed npon to appear as evidence 
to his Predecefſor's Signature, whether this was ſuch a one's hand! 
Yes, anſwered the Portugueſe Curate: I know it well: 1 am in correſ- 
pondence with him. Well, anſwered the Moonſhies ; that is not 
enough: are you certain that your Predeceſſor did ſigu this paper ? 
Yes, anſwered the Padre; I am, for I have heard of the whole tranſ- 
action at length from his mouth; and he told me that he had figned it. 


And thus the ſignature of the firſt Evidence was aſcertained. Re- 
mained Warman's ; and as the Dutch, who knew very well both the 
f gnature and the whole tranſaction, did not chuſe to appear before 
an Engliſh Tribunal; and this Tribunal was reduced to two Moonſhies 
both inept or deſigning, the Voucher was at ſand. Luckily that I 
recollected that the actual Portugueſe Curate had told me he knew 
| Warman's fignature, and would diſtinguiſh it amongſt a hundred others, 
Upon this he was defired to come again. Is "this Warman's ſigna- 
ture, ſaid the Magiſtrate ? Yes, anſwered the Curate :I know it very 
well; and here one would think that the matter was over : but the 
intention being evidently to diſappoint me with my Voucher, one 
of the Moonſhies replied: Father, you believe only that this is 
Warman's ſignature ; you are not certain of it. Indeed no, replied 
555 the 
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”» the Curate: I firmly believe it to be Warman's ſignature, but have 


no certitude of it, unleſs it be from common report; then, ſaid the 
Moonſhy, your evidence is inſufficient. ' You cannot ſwear that it is 
his; and with theſe words, the Portugueſe was diſmiſſed. Now, 
after the iniquity of obliging me to prove by Vouchers my right to 
2 houſe which the defendant acknowledged to have bought of me at 
an Auction, what do you think of this other iniquity of obliging the 
Curate to Swear that he knew for certain that ſuch a writing was 
Warman's hand? No man can ſwear ſo much; and never did a 
Court of Juſtice aſk ſo much. The anſwer of an evidence in every 
part of the World 1s always this, that he does believe that ſuch and 
ſuch writing is ſuch a one's hand. 


At a8 be the Voucher was proved ; and this chicanne 
was got overs Hut the Moonſhies ſoon ſuggeſted another to their 
Maſter: you never offered Set-Aga, ſayd he, an Ecrar-Nama, or a 
promiſe of an indemnification, in caſe he was made uneaſy in his 
poſſeſſion. I have anſwered I, I have many times throughout my 
anſwers: let one be produced. Well, Sir, there is no Ecrar-Nama 
there, obſerved the Judge. No, Sir, becauſe it is not the proper 
word; but there is an offer of Bei- Nama, or Bill of Sale, which implies 
both the delivery of the Houſe, a receipt of the money, and a pro- 
miſe of an indemmification. (And what is Singular this odious chi- 
canne of his Moonſhies proved both their ignorance of the proper law- 
term, and their inattention ; for on coming home I found that in my 
three anſwers the Bei-Nama is offered or hinted-at full two and twenty 


times). 


"wi never had the honor to be a Judge of my fellownetatares 3 but 


had I, ſoon I would have pitched upon a method to become at once 
maſter of the ſubject in litigation : the eve before Judgement I would 
order the three complaints and the three anſwers to be copyed at 
length upon two columns, with a third column in blank ; and after 
having peruſed them over night, and reflected upon them, I would pe- 
ruſe them again next morning at day break, and then would write 
Eo remarks in the third column: this done, I would» peruſe 
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the whole again, before taking my ſeat ; and then talking the whols % 


in my hand, I would put queſtions to the parties, and hear their an- 
ſwers; and having remarked again upon theſe laſt ; I would again 
look over the whole; ſo that on the agpointed day, that is one or two 
days ee eee as to ſet all the Moonſhies 
at defiance. N | 


„„ the price of the 
houſes, and the price of the furniture were decided to be my due ; 
but I cannot grant, ſaid the Judge upon his Moonſhie's ſug- 
geſtion, I cannot grant you more than that; for it would be more 
than you aſk: and thus after full eighteen months, I was ordered 
payment of the two Sums of 254 and 850, for the houſe and things 
which had been ſo long in the Armenian's poſſelithn, 'and for which 
he had acknowledged that no ſurrender and no delivery; had been made 
to him : and he payed me the Sum of 1100 Rupees, without either 
houſe rent for ſuch a length of time, or intereſt for the money. Come 
mon ſenſe pointed out that I was by all means intitled to either the one 
or the other: and common ſenſe points out likewiſe that the Moon- 
ſhies muſt have been awares of it. But as they wanted only to plague 
me by teizing and tiring me; and they wanted alſo to intitle the 
Court, that is, themſelves, to a freſh Commiſſion upon the 1300, my 
due for Eighteen Months houſe rent, (which Commiſſion they would 
have loſt, had they compriſed the amount of the | houſe-rent within 
the decree already given: (for whoever prefers complaint is obliged 
to pay before hand to government a Commiſſion of five or eight per 
Cent. upon the amount of his demand) I was then obliged to inſtitute a 
freſh complaint for houſe rent. I have juſt ſaid that the injuſtice com- 
mitted in not granting me either the intereſt of the money, or the amount 
of the houſe rent, was with a view to make a new cauſe of it, and to 
bring in Court aſfurther commiſſion with a further ſet of fees, xc. up- 
on a demand now to be preſented, as new. So I thought at firſt ; but 
in the Sequel I found the real intention was to bilk me out of that houſe 
rent to all intents and purpoſes; for the decree which condemned Set- 
Aga to pay me only the value of the houſe, was dated the 14th Nov. 
1788, and they knew that I was going to Calcutta not only to turn 
| author, 
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author, which alone would have required a very long ſtay, but 
alſo to remain there for a Livelyhood ; and therefore obliging 
me to inſtitute a new ſuit for houſe rent, was nugatory, unleſs indeed I 
chuſe to leave an attorney, whom they would ſoon bring over to their 
fide, and with whoſe aſſiſtance they would have ſpun that affair to 
a couple of years more, beſides two years more to get the money out 
of the Attorny's hand, if poſlible to get it out of it at all: the inten- 
tion therefore was to ſecure the Commiſſion at all events, and then to 
let me run as much as I pleaſed from Calcutta after my demand. What 
makes me think fo, is what has happened ſubſequently : the decree was 
given the iſt November only for the original Sum: I parleyed much, 
and reaſoned much, (as much however as one can parley and reaſon 
with people that are in a flame, when they hear of any argument that 
demonſtrates their. juſtice or points out their inattention or ignorance); 
at laſt I filed i new bill for 1300 houſe- rent, in hopes that as the 
decree already in hand, acknowledged that the Armenian had been all 
this while in poſſeſſion of the houſe, he would of courſe on that ſtrength 
be condemned to pay that houſe-rent ; for the decree proving to be the 
two firſt parts of my Syllogiſm, the demand for houſe-rent became of 
courſe the concluſion, The Commiſſion was payed, and the new bill 
led the eighteenth or twentyeth of November; the Court remained 
open as far as the firſtdays of December, and yet not only nothing was 
determined upon a cauſe that required no new reaſoning, but even no 
ſummons were ſent. Finding how the wind blew, I ſet out for Cal- 
cutta, with intention to ſtay there. But an accident happened there 
hand adminiſtred me a doſe of poiſon ; and the circumſtances 
it reduced me to, proving deplorable, I ran away from Calcutta, 
abandoning every Scheme and every project, and returned to 
| Moorſhoodabad. Aſter a two months receſs, the Court became 
open again in the firſt days of March. No Summons | yet : 
at laſt I ſollicited, and ſtrongly; and Summons were ſent, and 
a day appointed -for an anſwer : the appointed day, no an- 
ſwer: you are going to think, Sir, that the man was condemned 
igſefacto; and ſo did I think too: but I thought wrong; the man's 
rr 
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his not appearing, a new day again; mean while I was ordered to 
produce my Vouchers for this nean demand. Sir, I have none, but the 
decree, and it is enough. Bring it. But you have it in the records. 
No matter bring it, as your Voucher : I Brought two copies of it: 5 
you muſt bring the original; but the original is my only Voucher : 
or how can I part with it, eſpecially as your people will not give a 
receipt for the ſame? And is not my original itſelf a copy of the 
decree in your records? Do determine upon theſe two copies on the 
merits of the cauſe : I will then confront them with my decree, which 
I ſhall bring.” No, you muſt bring it now : elſe, the cauſe ſhall be at a 
ſtand. The decree then was brought, and a day fixed for the defen- 
dant's receiving the copy of it; as if he had not already received on 
the 14th November preceding, as valuable a copy ofit, as I had my- 
ſelf. At that day he did not appear; and his being brought in, took up 
a fortnight more. Mean while I requeſted to have my Voucher again. 
No. A few days after, a new requeſt. No, a few days after, a third. 
No; but here the judge himſelf came forwards, What does mean your 
maſter with his repeated requeſts ? Is he afraid of my miſſaying his + 
Voucher ® Did he ever hear that * 4 thing "Was ever done f Let 
bim wait. 


Now all this may be interpreted in a fair manner, I ſuppoſe. 
But ſuppoſe that the Moonſhies ſhould have been payed (and this 
is only a ſuppoſition). for altering the record in that part which 
ſays: and it appears that the houſe has been all this while in Set-Aga's 
hands, which clauſe is my only Voucher ; would not this filching the 
decree out .of my hands, enable them to do it wath eaſe, and then to 
preſent me for my Voucher with a decree according their own intent and 
correction? In that caſe how am I to prove the alteration, and how | 
to aſcertain the ſpuriouſneſs of this new decree ?* They are the men 
that drew it up: the men that regiſtered it: the men that have oppoſed 
the ſeals to it ; and as to the judges Signature, it is written with Engliſh 
ink upon Bengal paper, and of courſe ſo bloatted and fo ill done, that 
any man may eaſily imitate it, ſuppoſing even that his people ſhould 
not over reach him in a new fignature, as they have done ſo many 
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fides that, liable to miſtakes in that multitude of papers that are daily 
preſented to him for his Signature and are figned of courſe. But all 
theſe ſurmiſes Sir, are only imaginations of your's. That may be: 
I acknowledge that they are ſo many ſuppoſitions of mine: but 
Pleaſe to acknowledge likewiſe that if the intent was to alter the 
record, and to deprive me of my only Voucher, the methods taken 
hitherto ſeem perfectly calculated to accompliſh that end: for the 
Voucher was never returned. 


On comparing therefore what I have already ſeen of this affair in 
its firſt ſtage, with what I was experiencing in its ſecond, I concluded 
that there was no intention to bring it to a concluſion, and I gave 
it up entirely : with this further diſadvantage that being bereft of 
the decree, which had been put in my hands (it js No. 3001) I am 
bereft of all Vouchers, and of courſe of all opportunity of renewing 
my claim; and the defendant, convicted of a forcible entry, and 
of having kept poſſeſſion of my houſe and effects for eighteen months 
together has been off with only paying me 1100 rupees which was 
the firſt demand; from which we muſt deduQ the Charges and in- 
tereſt, that is one full third. 8 


| 


In the year 1772 I lent about 800 rupees in goods and in mo- 
ney to one Hadjee Abdollah, an Arabian who had been once my 
. ſervant, and whoſe fortune I wiſhed to commence, as he was going 
to Lucknow and Dehli with a fmall cargo. He might then be worth 
fifty or a hundred Rupees at moſt. As he lived next door to me, 
I agrecd to take care of his family, to whom I was to pay eight rupees a 
month for fix months together, until he ſhould ſend ſupplies. But 
ſupplies he ſent none; nor even any letters: only I learned from the 
Gaxette of Delly that one Hadjee Abdollah having preſented the Em- 
peror witli four bottles of oil of olives (a very ſcarce and precious 


This is one of my tories : here is another, 


article in thoſe parts), and three ſeers of oil of Belefſan (or Balſam of 


Mecca,) had been complimented with a ſum of Two Thouſand Ru- 
pees. Theſe were the very articles I had given him at 6 rupees the 
bottle, and at 18 rupees the ſeer, as I was lately come from Mecca, and 
N knew 
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knew nothing of the high value of thoſe articles in hindia. Six 
months more being elapſed, and two more beſides, without receiv- 
ing any news from him, I withdrew the penſion I had agreed to 
advance to his family; but on hearing of its diſtreſs, I made it 
- out of my own purſe a preſent of three Rupees per month, with now 
and then ſome clothes and ſome victuals; all which I cannot prove, 
but which however are notorious. In two years more I repaired to 
Calcutta, and there learned not only that the wife had all this while 
_ correſponded with the huſband, but moreover that on my ſeting out 
for Calcutta, ſhe had ſet out for Delli. This being the ſtate of 
things, I gave up the money for loſt; but in 1781 having taken into 
my head to take a trip to Lucknow by the way of Ilah-abad, I heard 
at Banareſs that the man had fled from thence a fortmght before my 
arrival. Five years after, that is, in 1785, I went again to Lucknow, 
where Six Months after, the man came with a cargo of goods; but, 
hearing that I was there, he put on the moſt wretched garb, armed 
himſelf with a Muſket, and mounted on a Nag worth five rupees, he 
landed in my houſe, expoſed the many ſhipwrecks, loſſes, miſchances 
he had met with theſe twelve years, kiſſed my hand, received five 
rupees, and went away. A month after, being at dinner at M. 
Wombwell's, this gentleman ſhewed me a large bottle of Attur of 
Roſes, and I read upon it in Perſian characters twenty-five tolas be- 
longing to Hadjee Abdollah Yemanee, On my inquiring of the 
Steward, who was this Abdollah Yamanee, I found he was my very 
man, who had come not a few days before, as Þ had been made to 
think, but full two months ago, to Lucknow. ). ths | 


I Po " 
On ſending to inquire amongſt the Arabians of Lucknow, I found 
that he had fold two Habiflinian ſlave- girls“ to Haider Beg Khan for two 


That the Reader may not think himſelf impoſed upon on account of that 
high price, he is to remember that both in India and Turky as well as Perſia, 
habiflinian men and women bear the higheſt price for their unſhaken integrity and 
their exemplary fidelity; whilt no higher price than fiifreen or twenty rupees is ever 
bid for Indian Slaves. But there are ſome ſecret reaſons that render the women, 
eſpecially, ſo highly valuable, although they are by no means comparable o Indi- 
ans in beauty : they have long unhandſome faces betwixt the tawny and olive, and 
hair juſt hanging in ringlets as far as the ſhoulder, and never farther : But then 
they make this up by three qualifications that ſet them above all the women of the 
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thouſand rupees, and had brought ſome other goods to the amount 
of ten thouſand more: upon this I applied to Major Palmer to have 
him apprehended ;” but the Perſian letter which he gave me having 
been written by Tefezzcl-Haſlqin- Khan, his ſecretary, who had alſo 
bought ſome articles of the man, the latter who happened to be there 
whilſt it was writing, poſted to Haider Beg Khan's Chopdars whom 
or a ſmall gratiutity he engaged to barre my paſſage. Being arriy- 
ed at the Prime Miniſter's, I was deſired by the head Chopdar 
to wait a little; and whilſt an infinity or men were endleſsly pouring in 
and out, that little of mine laſted as far as four o'clock, at which time the 
Miniſter went into his Seraglio. At a ſecond attempt, the ſame ; at a 
third, the ſame ; but as I was going out, ſome gentlemen who were 
going in, announced me, and the Miniſter ſent for me. I was already 
gone and far; and I anſwered that I expected no juſtice in a houſe 
where even Chopdars could be fo daring. In a few days I quitted 
Lncknow, and came to Moorſhoodabad ; and the man doubleſs thought 
he had eſcaped for ever. But providence brought him back. He 
had heard at Lucknow that I was dead, or had been expelled from Ben- 
gal; and on this ſuppoſition, he came to Moorſhoodabad three years after, 
that is, the very day I was diſpatching an Agent to ſeize him at Ba- 
nares. A bill was filed againſt him for nine hundred rupees principal and 
fourteen years intereſt. The man being ſummoned before the judge (M. 
Ives) had the aſſurance to deny he had any dealances with me. Three 
times I put the queſtion of the many particulars of my debt, and three 
times he anſwered in the ſame ſtyle: at the third time I threw before 
the judge three bonds of his, and one of his wife. Was it not very na- 
tural after ſuch an apparition to order the man to draw near, and to 
aſk him whether this and this was his Seal, and this, his hand? One 
would think fo at leaſt; and his anſwer would have rendered his caſe 
at once a fodjdary one, or of the eriminal kind. The judge, whether ſway- 
Ady ſome rales of Court, 2 * a couple of friends 
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(he was writing) did not Lind the ſcene. Copies of theſe four bonds 
were given to Abdollah, and three mouths were fixed for his anſwer: 
at the end of which he anſwered, that he Had had ſome dealings with me, 
but that they were long ago at an end, as he had Yent me from Delli 
three Diamonds by the channel of a Banker, twelve couples of Shauls 
by ſuch another, and three drafts of fifty Rupees each, by a ghird : 
laſtly that the bonds ſeemed forged, as he had never ſigned or ſealed 
them, and as his actual ſeal was of a different ſize, make and date {which 
laſt three articles were true). He was requeſted to point out the Bankers 
and time; and as to the forgery, it was aſked whether admitting that 
I ſhould have forged his hand and ſeal, how I had managed to forge 
the hands and ſeals of ſeveral eminent witneſſes out of ten, ſtill living, 
and ſill ready to depoſe for the truth of the whole Tranſaction, as it 
had been done in their houſes and in their preſences ? M. Ives being ap- 
pionted to the poſt of Lucknow, was ſucceded by M. Burgeſs ; and as 
the diſcuſſion had already laſted eight months, and two material wit- 
nefles, ſeventy years old, liad died mean while; and one more was dying 
of a retention of urine, whilſt another was going away; all which would 
diſable me hereafter from verifying my right and from vindica- 
ting my character from the charge of forgery, which laſt ex- 
poſed me to have both my hands chopt of; 1 requeſted that the 
cauſe might be put an end to, or at lea that the witneſſes might be 
immediately heard, adding that I had already requeſted that favor 
ſeveral times, and that the requeſt had been chm ν,iña and thrown 
by with numbers of ather cauſes leſs urging s I added that the 
leaft delgy might oblige me _ to quit the Country, and run away 2 
this was my requeſt ; the Judge got it explained by his Moon- 
ſhy ; but as the latter had taken care to indiſpoſe his Maſter's wind, 
the petition was torne in pieces, and myſelf threatned with a fine. [ 
was not preſent ; and God knows how the tranſlator explained, and 
what commentary he did add. The cauſe therefore laſted about three 
years. The iſt April 1789 It was taken up again. The old man 
of Seventy-eight had ſurvived his retention of urine; and as the money 
had been counted and the buſineſs tranſacted in his houſe, himſelf 
became an important witneſs ; and his very Book-Keeper, with 
his bottler became, with a few others, important evidences Likewiſe, 
B | At 
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at laſt a decree was given by which Abdollah was condemned to pay - | 


me nine hundred rupees : no mention was made of Intereſt ; although 
to conform myſelf to a ſtrange reglement of the Court, which al- 
lows only one half of the interèſt, when the term exceeds nine years 
(a ſtrange regulation indeed which allows only ſeven years and a half 
to one that has been fifteen years out of his money, whilſt it allows 
full nne to him that has been only ſo much out of it) although I ſay, 
to conform myſelf to that rule, I aſked only for ſix years and a half 
intereſt. I expoſtulated with the Moonſhy, (and he is always the 
man who ſpeaks for the maſter in the latter's preſence) : his anſwer 


was, and his anſwers are always accompanied by a ſneer, and by the 


moſt inſolent haughtyneſs : 10 intere/? can be allowed you, for he is but 
a poor man; and you are both Muſulmen, you know; and the 
Maſul mam law allows of no intereſt. (This was ſaid with a ſneer by a 
man who knew and aſſuredly that all Muſulmen without exception, 
although ſo very ſcrupulous in not allowing the word intereſt to be 
inſerted in their bonds, never fail to manage ſo as to ſecure at the 
leaſt Twenty-five or fifty per Cent. when they lend money : all their 
tranſactions being ſo many of thoſe contracts called Mohatra in Ara- 
bick, and alſo in all the ſouthern languages of Europe). | Befides, 


added he, you have lent him the money without intereſt.” On this I turned 


to M. Burgeſs, and the Gentleman echoed the ſame anſwer, 
and turned his head to another fide : fo that fain I was to put 
up with that deciſion equally abſurd and unjuſt. . Is a judge then to be 


informed, that by the reglement of 1772 all bounds that do not con- 


tain an intereſt of at leaſt 12 per Cent. are reputed illuſory, and to 


contain the intereſt compounded with the Capital ? Now there were 


four bonds of the man: one which was of 125 rupees which latter mo- 
ney was lent him, intereſt free, for ane gear. Surely he that lends his 
money without intereſt for one year, does not oblige himſelf to go on 
lending it ſo, for fourteen. Again: the hond mentioned no intereſt, 
but it mentioned as well as the three others, à partnerſhip of pro. 
-fits ; and what profits has this man given me theſe fourteen years, 
he who is known to have rode in a Carriage at Dehli, and to have 
come here with at leaſt ſeven thouſand rupees ? and at any rate, what 
is it to you, whether he be poor or rich? Allow intereſt, as the 


cauſe | 
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cauſe points out, and leave me to take my chance for the payment. 
Do you give him thele three hundred and fifty rupees as a reward for 
his black ingratitude, and his. havi ug for ſworne himſelf twenty 
times over during the courſe of the cauſe? But this not all: 


It is cuſtomary. in the decree to give a ſummary account of 
the cauſe, and of the arguments on both fides, &c. &c. but here the 
Moonſhy contented himſelf with only ſaying that the man having 
pretended that I had forgiven him at Lucknow the amount of theſe 


% 


four bonds, had failed in his proofs. Now, the omiſſion of the cir- 


cumſtance of his having accuſed me of forgery, aud of his having 
been himſelf convicted of it, as well as of perjury, in the courſe of 
the procedings, was intended with a view to hinder my making uſe 
of the decree itſelf as a voucher, in accuſing the man in the Fodjdary 
or Criminal Courts: where the law pronounced that a man in ſuch and, 
Such circumſtances ought- to have both his hands chopt off ; and as to 
the Court's delicacy about intereſt and its obſtinately and abſurdly 2s 
well as unjufly refuſing to allow Intereſt, that is about four hundred 
and fifty rupees ; people accounted for this ſtrange particular likewiſe 
by ſaying, that the apparent intention was no other, than that of mating 
that man's mouth, who having been made to ſpend full as much as that 
ſum amongſt the dependants of the Court, in full hopes that they 
would find means to bilk me out of my right, now) found himſelf 
condemned to pay aſter all: for he chreatened to reveal the whole affair 
unleſs they. made good their promiſe; at leaſt ſo ! is the common re- 


port: to get rid therefore of ſack a ſcandal, they made me loſe upon 


my right a ſum equal to what he had expended; and to make him 
Rilt eaſier, hey confered a further favor upon him: It muſt be 
known that the man, although he had brought about Seven Thou, 


3 IIEON chan once heard, vo fay, that. he would % 
rather ſpend the whole in Court and go to priſon, than give me one 


ana. In fact out of malice, and alſo for ſome other teaſons, which 
ſhall be explained, he went to priſon, here the allowance has al- 


ways: been of two, rupees digt money per month, payable by the 
Creditor, ; But in- che dearth of 1785, M. Ives having raiſed this 


enn ſingle man to two rupees and twelve -ANOCS, although | 
B 


Palenkin- 
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Palenkin-bearers, porters, water-bearers and others, ever maintained - 
and did then maintain themſelves and families upon ſuch an allowance 
or at moſt upon three rupees.z and boat-men, upon a great deal leſs; 
nevertheleſs this Rate has remained ever ſince, although the reaſon for 
the innovation had ceaſed. But here, as the intention was on one hand 
to huſh down Ahdollah's complaints, and on the other to teize me 
into a dereliction of my right. I was ordered to allow him fiye rupees 
. and ten anoes, that is, as s much as has any horas a middling 


Engliſh hour: - 

And here, Sir, you may think the ſtory is over: it is not; 
| pleaſe to liſten to ſome further particulars. The Navvab, and 
his two mothers, the people the moſt incapable in the world both 
from education and ſtation, to underſtand the affairs of the world, 
and yet the moſt prone to meddle with, and to pronounce, on them, 
found their feelings concerned in behalf of the worthy man, who 
-without producing any Voucher, or alledging one fingle reaſon for 
ſuch a gift, perpetually rung in their ears and in the ears of the 
judge and his ſubſtitutes, that I had for given him the whole debt at 
Lucknow ; and his way of proving it was, by producing a Mogol of 
Moorſhoodabad, who had heard it affirnced at Patna by another Mo- 
gol, who had himfelf heard it from another Mogol of at Lucknow, 

which Mogol had alſo heard the matter from another; and | what is 
ſtrange, this Mogol of Moorſhoodabad was a man in the Navab's ſer- 
Vice, who had obliged him to give his teſtimony : and in fact the Ara- 
bian's caſe, perſecuted by a frenghee, was truely affecting; the wor. 
thy Arabian, prayed regularly five times a day, practiſed Pederaſty 
once a weeck, faſted two ſupernumerary months, and always carried 
a Coran hung at his ſaſh, with a Roſary eternally dangling from his 
| hand: where is he Navvab, where is the Begum, who would not 
| find their ſenſibility concerned in reſcuing ſo worthy a perſonage 
| From the relentleſs perſecution of a paſſionate mericleſs man, who, be- 
ing a Muſelman himſelf, had ſent a Muſelman ſon of his to be brought 
up in England? In fact, they concerned themſelves fo effetually for 
him, that over and above ſeveral letters written to the judge, and 
ie and above ſeveral — it op with his ſubſtitutes, they 
explained 
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explained the Hadjee's hard caſe to the Moluvees, or doctors at Law 
that is, to the men always made uſe of as a Screen and a blind, 
whenever ſome glaring injuſtice is thtended ; and theſe anſwered, hae 
us I had made hima preſent of the außer Debt as a chariey ; and charity 
as well as alms given to heceſſitous fable, as well as to pious foundation 
are always irrevocable, I could no more be received in my claim. You 
are, Sir, ſurpriſed at the knaviſh turn the matter has taken, and think 
that its glaring abſurdity would have diſcredited it : you may think 
ſo, but nevertheleſs it produced the very contrary : © the Judge ob- 
«« ſerved to me that as I was a Muſulman, as well as the defendant, 
* and of courſe placed by the regulations of government under the 
% Muſulman Law of which he could not be either the Judge or 
„ expounder, he would be of courſe obliged to abide by the deciſion | 
« of thoſe men, to whom that expounding had been committed by 
“ government.“ Is it not ſtrange. that no one all this while ſhould 
have obſerved, that admitting the concluſion of the Moluvies to be 
true, till there remained to be proved firſt, ** that I had forgiven 
* the man his debt; and ſecondly, that the application of the Law, was 
*« right.” Such glaring partialities would have made a wiſer man run 
mad; and I anſwered angrily, but turning towards the Arabian (and 
the cauſe which had already laſted two years, and had been now at an 
end, was in conſequence of this new turn, overſett intirely, or at leaſt, 
taking a new flight for two years more) I turned I ſay towards the man, 
and told him: you have friends, I ſee, among ft the Molwoees ; and you 
& chuſe rather to ſpend my money among them, than to give it to your 
be nefactor: well Sir, you may; but you muſt go 10 Calcutta with me, 
* and ſpend again; for 1 appeal.” A couple of days after, I recol- 
«« lected myſelf, and obſerved to the Judge, ; that the ſentence of the 
« Moluvies was not the whole buſineſs ; that I inſiſted on their pro- 
«« ducing the caſe, as preſented to them, with the text of the law, 
that applied to it, and their reaſons for apylying it in that manner: all 
<« this under their Hands and Seals; But that even after that, it would 
* ſtill be worth his moſt ſerious attention how he adopted oral hear ſay 
evidence againſt written poſitive one ; and how by ſeting at nought 
upon ſo ſlight a fondation, four bonds properly executed and authen- 
«« ticated, he came to give a mortal blow to all the paper-ſecurity in 
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* Bengal, and to the Company's rents in particular all over the coun- 
« try; which being only grounded on bounds conſented to by the ſeve- 
« ral leſſees, would all be ſet Aſide upon the evidence of a couple of 
« witneſſes, which laſt he well knew might be had at any time in Ben- 
% gal at two rupees a head.” Whether this repreſentation made any 
effect or not, I cannot ſay ; but a decree was given ſome months after, 


which allowed me neither intereſt nor proffits during the fourteen years 


time in which I had fo iniquitouſly been keept out of my money. 


Four days after a conſtable came to aſk me five rupees and ten 
anas ſor the priſoner's diet, that is, a great deal more than is allowed 
to an Engliſhman at Calcutta, a country twice or thrice as dear as 
Moorſhoodabad. I ſupplicated on that head, and was anſwered that 
the allowance being from two to ſeven rupees and eight anas, I had 
been condemned only to a middling one. Eight rupees to a priſoner 
convicted of perjury, of roguery, and of having defrauded his bene 
factor? And all that at a time when bearers, menial ſervants, conſta- 
bles &c. &. get leſs than that ſum, by one half; for themſelves and 


families? Ves, Sir, a man native of this country, can, you know, fare 


Luxuriouſly on that allowance; and what is more galling as well as 
ridiculous, ſuch à man after having ſtayed two or three years in priſon, 


on offering to regain his liberty by paying the ſum he has been con- 


fined for, is not obliged to refund all tlie money he has been con- 
ſaming of his creditor's in priſon: now as theſe people, like all mean 
ſouls, are add:Qcd to revenge; and they are fo extremely ſedentary, 


' that merchants and Bankers are known never to be from home but 


two or three times in a year; they do not therefore find themſelves 
much the worſe for ſome ſlight confmement : ſu that on coming out 
of it, they have the heart · ſelt pleaſure of having reduced their credi- 
tor's due by one full third or two; and I have known a man, who on 


- neceiving his full due, awarded by a decree, came in fact to receive only 
as much as he had ſpent on his priſoner in five years time; and this cre- 


ditor is myſelf. Do not you think then that ſuch a ſedentary diſpoſition 
of their's, very naturally points out the remedy ? Vi. to reſtri theſe 
people within the original allowance of tuo rupees ..as heretofore, 


. the amount of 
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their diet mone y to their creditor with his capital, or go to work 
upon the highways, chained, unti} the amount of their work, at two 
anoes a day ſhould amount to ode gif, one half, one third, or-to the 
full, of the ſum due. For in all copmries the law conſiders confine- 


ment as a'puniſhment for the debtor's infidelity, or imprudence; and 


priſons and confinement, as they ſtand now, are no puniſhment at 
all; there being ways and means to elude them by day, and to gett 
rid of them, by night. Senſible then that the ſum of nine hundred 
rupees capital which the Arabian had been condemned to pay, would 
de reduced to one half by his eighty rupees allowance in four or five 
years ; and convinced that he was ſet at liberty twice aweeck inthe night 
and would be allowed to run quiet looſe, the moment I ſhouldt urn my 
back, to go and ſettle at Calcutta, (which ſhall be in three weecks at 
fartheſt), I preſentea petition to the judge, ſeting forth,** that the man 
« to whom he had been pleaſed to allow ſo much money for diet, was 
« malefactor, who having defrauded his maſter and benefaftor 
« of his money for fourteen years together, at the end of which 
% he had accuſed him of perjury and forgery, now ſtood him- 
« ſelf convicted of both crimes, and courſe adj udged to the puniſhment _ 
« ſtated by law (chopping both hands); and that ſuch a man of courſe 
« ought not to be rewarded by a remiſſion of one half of his undoubted 
«« debt, and by an allowance that enabled him to hve luxuriouſly.” The 
judge refuſed to receive the petetion, but offered to hear the intent of it, 
verbally, after which he continued the allowance. Finding how matters 
went; and ſenſible that on going to Calcutta I would be obliged to 
leave money for that man's diet and confinement, who nevertheleſs 
would aſſuredly be allowed to go abroad, I preſented a petition by which 
I appealed to Calcutta: this was the 12th dagiafter the decree : but 

my Agent having had the ſimplicity to ſhew the petition, before the 
court was open, the Moonſhy Gholam Alli, that man whor bears ſo 
high a ſway in all judicial matters, (and in fact richly deſerves it, 
were it but for the exemplary commiſeration which he never fails to 
ſhew for all debtors,) told my, man that this was a Fojdary day, 
that is a day conſecrated to hearing criminal 'cauſes ; but that he 
might come. to-morrow ; now that to-morrow Mr. Burgeſs having 
been out of order, for which reaſon there was no Court; and the 
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third day, my man having been prevented by Conſtables, Peons and 
others, under a variety of pretences, from approachidg near enough to 

the judge; the matter was put off ti the next day, which being a Sun- 
day, and of courſe a day of no court, the fifteen days allowed by law 

10 prefer an appeal came to expire; and I am now doomed, either to 
continue in my abſence to Calcutta, an allowance of eighty rupees a 
year to a man who I am ceartain has choſen to go to priſon on knowing 

thoroughly the neceſſities of my fituation, and the many-reſſources of his 
protectors, and of courſe who will be let looſe as ſoon as I have 
turned my head; or, to abandon from today my juſt debt; and 
this is the party I „ ee take. 


"ih Engtand; if my memory ſerves me well, a man whom his Cre- 
ditor refuſes to ſupport, gets his releaſe on ſweailag that he his worth 
only his tools and wearing apparel to the amount of five pounds ſter- 
ling;, and if after that he be found to have ſecreted any part of his pro- 
erty above that amount, he his a djudged to be afelon. Here fifty rupees 
for tools and wearing apparel would be five times too much, notoriouſly 

+ toomuch : but What, if a man, © convicted, ſhould be condemned to 
public works for life what objections can people make to fo rational a 
propoſal ? a very weighty one : this would accelerate * and 
Eurail ſecret of Profits. 105 FITS 

And now Sir, hive you heard a complete (clne of iniquity in all its 
Stages? But here is a great deal more; and believe me, the ſubjeR 
is not of a nature to be exhauſted in ſeveril Volumes i in folio, 


One Hingen was 9 Canſaman theſe ten years at Six 0 
per Month, beſickes his victuals; and I had made him at times preſent 


; of a hundred Rupees, that is, as often as I returned from voyage. 


had commenced to be in my ſervice Sixteen year ago, 
K yet a boy, at one Rupee; and his ungratefull father had alſo 
died in my Service; But I dught to have remembered the Turkiſh 
and Perſian proverb chat the fan * a Wolf alzways turns out to be a 


wolf. 


4 i 
In 1787 I ſent him to Lucknow to ſell ſome articles which lay 
heavy upon me, and if convenient to purchaſe others. The Goods 


he had, were three Sabres ilver:mounted with their belts; that had 


been beſpoke by me for ſeven guineas.each in Europe; four fowling 
pieces, gilt, and three pairs of Piſtols, gilt; with a thouſand Vint- 
ſtones ; laſtly, an Encyclopedical Dictionary in thirty three volumes 
in folio, gilt, &c. amongſt which were thirteen volumes of plates. 
Theſe laſt thirteen volumes together with all the arms, he ſold to the 
Navvab of Lucknow ſor a thouſand Rupees, for the amount of which 
ſale he had no kind of Vouchers. His orders were with the product 
of the ſale ' to purchaſe four girls from Sixteen to twenty five, tall 
and flender; and ſhould he prove ſhort of money for their 
clothes, charges &c. then he was to draw upon a perſon at Lucknow 
for a thouſand Rupees more, due to me there: the ſurplus to be em- 
ployed in coarſe clothes, &c. &c. for the uſe of my Houſehold. 
Nine months after he landed at Moorſhoodabad in November 1787 
juſt as I was ſtepping into my boat to go down to Calcutta,” He hall 
alſo brought twenty maunds Patna Rice at two rupees the maund, 
and five maunds ghee of Mongheer or butter at Eight rupees ? articles 


which I knew by the actual price they bore at market, to ba 


over-charged by fifty per Cent. nevertheleſs they were ſent tb 
the 'Zenana Houſe, where being weighed, they proved AE. * 
weight by a full quart, and more over of a moſt vill 

quality.— However as the object was ſmall, and 1 thought him 


to be only a Silly ignorant young fellow, I made him only dome 


reproaches, and ordered the four girls to be brbught-up : thele to my 
amazement were landed in one ſingle dooly q and when I faw thoſe 
two black children, and thoſe two other women as ſmall as children, 
very ugly, I exclaimed, and gave him a box on the ear: upon 3 
viſit, they proved deceaſed, all four: It appeared that, as he like a true 


* 


Indian, was fond of ſmall bodied things, and with all his countrymen” 


ſet a high value upon the coal-black color, which they ſtyle the green, 
he had pleaſed himſelf in the purchaſe of two green girls, and alſo 
amuſed himſelf in the voyage. How much have coft theſe four girl, 

you blackhead? Sir, about Six hundred and fifty Rupees. You mit 


be a rguee ; nor did my letters and inſtructims tell you is bring ſuch ſtuffte 


* 


A 
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"they are worth about five Rupees a picce at Licknow ; and you inv it 
by the many hundred; that were preſented me at that price æubilſt aue were 
there, But he had-likewiſe hrought two bales of coarſe goods: theſe 
were not in his orders, ſince after paying for the girls, he had ſtill a 
f four hundred rupees in hand, beſides a hundred rupees 


"mots; Which he had carryed away from hence. On heating the names 


oftheſe goods, and their prices, I found they were ſhameleſsly invoi- 
ced: however as I had no time to wrangle with him, I ſent the bales, 
ſealed as they were, to my houſe, and ſtepped into my boat; and 
the man having requeſted leave to ſee his family for a few days, was 
| : theſe few days were ſtretched to the full amount of the two 
months I ſpent in my voyage; and in the ſequel were diſcovered to have 


been employed in ſelling on his own account two other bales of goods 


which he had landed a day before at another quarter, and had conveyed 
to his houſe. He had received from me two Pions to aſſiſt him; and one 
of theſe he brought hack, and lodged in his compound, having made 
a friend of him: the other having proved more unruly, and having 
alſo threatened to reveal all his practices to his maſter, was diſmiſſed 
at Banareſs. As to the girls, they were ſent to the Zenana-houſe, 


* except one which was joined to the two Coock-maids which .I was | 


carrying down; and it was this girl, which put me rſt upon the way 


of inquiring into Hingen's conduct: this girl which was diſſolute, and 


ſought every pretence of being amongſt the ſervants, happened to 
elope once at Calcutta, and to be caught upon the fact: ſhe complain- 
ed of ſuch a hard uſage, and, muttered that ſhe was no Pimp's ſlave- 


4 girl, but * a married, woman, enticed away by her enemies and by 


ra 


« my Genſaman.“ All theſe words I could pot hear, being above 
ſtairs; and my things being actually going on board we, 757 after 
a fifty days-ſtay at . ſet cut. 


nk at Moorſhoodabad I ſent, for Hic gen, and in his preſence 


and that of three perſons more, which happened to be there, I broke 


open the ſeals of the two bales, and examined the contents: theſe proved 
ftill worſe than I thought. Overcharges of fifty and ſeventy-five per 
Cent. became glaring, and occaſioned much laughter, as well as 
much indignation, He had brought two accounts current, not ſigned: 
theſe | 
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ele after many repreſentations on the abſurdity of his refuſing to au- 
thenticate them, were ſi gned; and they were likewiſe ſigned and authen- 
ticated by four or ſive perions "pre ſept. After this tranſaction, it was 
propoſed to him to ſend to market direct ſeven eces charged at 
four rupees each. He accompanied them, and could never find more 
than a rupee and efzht ances for each, and this too at one ſingle ſhop 
they having been rejected every where, as being very deceiving with- 
out, and very villanious within. Tlis produced an altercation in the 
preſence of the four witneſſes; and I propoſed his taking the goods - 
for his own account directly, and his giving me the prime coſt only, 
on condition that ail the profits ſhould be his on: for it is known 
that Tanda, Aliabad and Khair-abad goods, proditce'ſeldom leſs than 
ſixty per Cent at Calcutta, ard often as much as again as their own 
original value. To his he demured, obſerving that he was no real 
mereantile Agent, but only a common ſervant.—Anſwer: well, Sir, 
and why did you then tale your Commiſſiin of froe per Cent ds @ mereans 
tile Agent, «whilfl you have at the ſometime charged upon me both your pay 
and diet Sc. # Ther fine uu wat agree to that (and uh ir n more 
than my right) pick-up ane or deb pieces cu of the pre forts you bawe 
brought, and let us bath affix' our hauds and"feals thereon, as on ſo many 
_ muſters ; and 1when this is done, wwe ſhall be able, by ſending tem 10 a 
couple of arbitxators, tn determine their real pricet. The five pieces he 
picked-up, and acknowledged them for proper” muſters; but when 
urged to authenticate them for ſuch by fixing his ſeal thereon, 
he tergiverſed, and at laſt refuſed flatly. On failure of his - 
hand and ſeal, we, the proprietor and four witneſs, put our's 
in his preſence, with a label ſpecifying tha reaſon and occaſion. 
When this was done he put ten rupees i my hands, = the 
ballance remaining in his cuſtody. Pray, why fo, Sins by your 
own account, the account current you have put in n hand, you owe me 
a ballance of ninety and odd rupers = = = = = Sir, that is true, but 
wanting money for my family I have taken-up a year's ſalary before 
hand, and for that amount I Will ſerve. you. Ne Sir. How db you 
know that I am to keep you Since you came from Luenow, you behave 
like one who has hoarded-up money enough, and litile cares about a fix ru. 
pees ſalury and his beard; you come only in the forenoon, and go away 
ee 5 ; three 
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three or ſaur hours after. I avant money myſel/ at preſent * go Und bring 
the ninely rupees you owe me, He went, and ſtayed in his houſe very 
unconcernedly. A fort-night after I filed a bill againſt. him, payed 
cighty rupees commiſſion and fees to Government, and repeated a bal- 
lance ofnine hundred and odd rupees from him. Government took up 
a full month to ſend ſummons ; and this interval furniſhed the man with 
time enough to ſecure the Peon's good will, whom he lodged in his com- 
pound, and to put out of the way his two bales and the remaining of ſome 
other property. Three months after, he gave-iu his anſwer ; and what 
fingular, this anſwer, which was indecent to a degree, as containing 
perſonal refleRions upon me, quite foreign to the ſubject in hand, 
was given by a man (Hingen himſelf) who acknowledged he could 
neither write or read, and had no viſible Attorney. It is well known 
it was penned by Gholam Ally, private moonſhy to Mr. Burgeſs ; 
and equally known, that it was neither ſigned nor authenticated, al- 
though it is cuſtomary for either the man or his attorney, to do both 
This picce as well as a ſubſequent one, contained neither a demal, nor 
an acknowledgement, of the ballance required: therefore in my 
reply I inſiſted on his anſwering to the point; and his anſwer was, 
chat he had nothing further to ſay, and that the judge would deter- 
mine the merits of the cauſe. All this took up a full fifteen months ; * 
and I dropped any further purſuits, thoroughly ſenſible than there 
e eee 


For as hingen had ae for my account four girls from Luck- 
now, and not one ſufficient voucher with them to aſcertain their being 
ſlave girls, or even to aſcertain their price; and as one of them 

who had eloped at Calcutta, had eloped again on her return to 
Moorſhoodahad ; and on her being caught again, had openly mur- 
mured, and reſolutely. ſayd that ſhe was a married woman, kidnap- 
ped by Hingen and by her enemies; I had become tired of ſuch pre- 
tentions; and having put her in a Dooly, I had ſent her to Hingen's 
lodgings (and this was a long time aſter I had filed a bill againſt him 
in the Civil Court), and I added this meſſage, that this girl being not 
a flave, and ſeting-up very high pretentions befides, he had better contrive 
but up her mouth, But Hingen who by his connections with my 
; ſervants | 
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ſervants knewdayly what was going-on, thought it expedient to ſhut 
the door of his houſe ; ſo that there being no one to receive her ſhe 
was brought back to me : I ſent her again with orders to deliver her 
to the Mahaldarnee, an old woman commiſũoned hy government to 
report what happens in her quarter. But this Mahaldarnee happening 
to be a friend to Hingen, as living cloſe to him, ſhe would not take 
charge of her: at laſt ſhe was ſent to the Catval or officer of the Police, 
who being already upon good terms with Hingen, would not receive her 
neither, without an order from M. Burgeſs his only maſter, ideſt, 
without a nuzur of a few rupees from me. Finding then that the man 
had taken his precautions every where, I ſent for the girl again, reſol- 
ved to diſmiſs her, if ſhe eloped again, aud thereby to get rid of 
her pretentions ; for I thought that the matter would end there; but 
Hingen was of another opinion. He poſted to Qhadja-ahmed, (the 
omnipotent Qhadja-ahmed, who as private Secretary to M. Burgeſs 
in the Criminal Court, hore as high a ſway there, as his colleague 
Gholam-ally did in the Civil), and there he concerted matters with 
him how to make me feel his reſentment. . . ., his reſentment, ſhall 
you ſay, in a Court of Criminal Juſtice !' How ſo? And what had 
you done? Aud where-is the crime of returning to Hingen at Moorſoooda- 

bad, a girl who proteſted her being a married woman, kidnapped by Hin- 
gan at Lucknow F Indeed, Sir, you reaſon right: but there are ways 
and means of coming ſome how atpeople ; and you ſhall ſee ; for what 
had been done was not only lawfnll, but alſo meritorious : how then 
to turn it into a crime, into an object of complaint, and that too in a 
Criminal Court? In a very eaſy manner, Sir : ' Qhoadja-ahmed 
worded the complaint, worded the judge's ſentence, got it ſigned, put 
the Court's ſeal to it; and here is a tranſcript of it in Engliſh : /acb 


a one, inhabitant of Mogol-teoly, quarter of Maonfboadabad, know, that + | 
Sheh-Hingen having layed a complaint that you had diſturbed or attempted 


his character and honor (Qhatul boormut) you, ſhould the complaint prove 
grounded, are to make him a ſufficient reparation. I was thunderſtruck on 


ſeeing this vague order a full fortnight after the girl had been brought 


back to me; and I could not underſtand what could be meant by 
ſo looſe an expreſion from a Court of Juſtice, where the complaint 
of the party and the order of the Judge, mult of all _ neceſſity be 


Fs 


couched 
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couched in the moſt preciſe terms, as they cannot take cogriſance of 
any, but theſe three articles: aſſault and battery; houſe breaking 
and burning; robbery and murder. Nor did the order point out the 
kind of ſatis faction expected, nor did it even give any hint about it, 
ſo as to make me form ſorae random gueſs about my crime. And 
indeed preciſion in terms had been carefully avoided, as the whole 
affair was only calculated to vex me, to drag me two or three times 
to Madapore, at ten miles from my lodgings, and to ſqueeze out a 
few rupees from me alſo, as they had already done from Hingen. 
Unable therefore to gueſs at the ſatis faction expected from me, and 
mis Excellency Hingen refering me to the judge, whenever he was * 
ſeut for to be aſced what he wanted, fain I was to wait the iſſue of 
this affair; and indeed in a weeck after there came another order 
(and the very ſight of che order, which they never leave with you, coſts 
money) and this was in theſe terms: /ome days ago on Sheh-Hingen's 
complaint that you had attempted his honor, you had been directed to 
make a proper ſalitfaction; and as you have not cbeyed the ſaid order, you 
are therefore to come Monday next to Madapore, there to anſaver the ſaid 
complaint. You will aſk/poſlibly why thoſe people do not leave the 
order itſelf ſince you pay for it? And why they inſiſt upon vj 
taking only a Copy? the anſwer is eaſy and plan: it is this: as 
the Moonſhies have the ſeals and the Regiſters in their, own hands, 
and they make very often uſe of them to turn into fodjdary articles 
certain matters that have no connection with that Court, they there- 
fore have it at all times in their power to produce ſuch an order and 
ſuch a regiſter as ſuits. them, ſhould a peeviſh man cary the Copy to 
Calcutta, and be inclined to wrangle about it. But to return to our 
narrative, that day therefore I travelled to Madapore ; and when my 
I turn came, I was called- up; and here, Sir, you are going to think 
| that on my ſtanding-up on a line with, Hingen, the latter, or his 
| advocate made an eloquent ſpeech on the heinouſneſs of attempt- 
Ing a Canſaman's honor. No, Sir, you are. miſtaken. : Hingen has 
"ui * no command of his congue: he both ſtutters and ſtammers; nor had 
=” he any advocate or Attorney, as every one is obliged to do: Qboad- 
1 Ja- Ahmed ſpoke for him; and this interpoſiion was worth tulenty 


| e and a hundred 6 This Gentleman pretended 
| abſolutely | 
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abſolutely that returnig to Hingen a flave girl brought by Hingen, 
but who ſtrongly denied her being any man's flave, amounted to an 
attempt upon his honor or character, and required at leaſt ſome re- 
paration, ideſt, ſome rupees. WL Ty reparation is. to be made 10, him ? 
anſweted I, and at how much do you rate the hanor of a fellow to whore 
I have given theſe twelve years paſt two hundred boxes. on the cheek, 
and a hundred kicks in the arſe? This anſwer having occaſioned a 
general laughter, the judge, who hitherto had been ſilent, came for- 
wards, © and ſaid that this was no attempt upon any man's character 
« or clan; and that the Cutval, who had refuſed to take charge of the 
girl, was highly blameable.” Here certainly the judge was in the 
right way; and nothing remained now but to chaſtiſe Hingen for ſo ; 
groſs an impoſition on the Court, and for his preſuming, under a 
falſe complaint, to drag to Madapore a man ſo far above him; whilſt 
himſelf actually lay under the heavy charge of having kidnapped and 
ſold for ſlave, a woman who proteſted her being a married one: there 
remained nothing more, I ſay, than to inflit a ſevere puniſhment 
upon him, or at leaſt to inveſtigate the girl's pretentions to the bottom. 
1 made a recueſt of it. This requeſt was anſwered by a ſmile, 
and the matter ended there. Hingen ſhewed four papers which he 
pretended were the judge's Certificates, that- atteſted that girl to be 
a ſlave girl, as well as the three others; but no body took them in 
hand to look at them, nor has he given them to me to this day ; 
80 that the girl having eloped a fourth time, and been caught again, 
1] diſmiſſed her. But this is not all: one of the three girls, happens 
likewiſe,to be a married woman: the huſband a; trooper, and of 
courſe a gentleman according the notions received all over hindoſtan, 
having been commanded with his corps on an expedicion which laſted 
ſeveral months, without his having all the while ſent. any ſupplies to 
his family, which was ſuffering hardſhips in that year of ſcarcity; the 
elder wife, with her mother, combined to ſell this ſecond wife : under 
pretence therefore of being ſent to look at another houſe which they 
pretended to exchange for their preſented lodgings, ſhe was putin a 
cloſe Dooly or chair, and conveyed nun te Hingen; and what is 
very mortifying, this woman, who is a modeſt well behaved one, 
never knew of her fate, but when in the boat; neee. 
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4 word of all that, deci wn 
nor is there obtaining a redreſs of ſo great an injuſtice, to the wo- 
man and to me: Hingen has plenty of money ; he has made friends of 


| Qhoadja-Ahmed, who ſways the Criminal court, and of gholam Ally, . 


Who does every thing the Civil one; he can find twenty Gunga-jull or 


 Coran-witnefſes at two rupees a head, and will infaillibly prove that I 
both the girl and I are in the Wrong: he will infaillibly, unleſs I chuſe 


to counteract his batteries by producing an equal number of Coran and 
"Gunga-jull evidences, and DONE | as liberal of * mn he is 


of that of others, 


| Badly as had ended this aftair, 1 thought it a good opportunity to 
repreſent to the judge © how hard it was for me to be made this long 


*© while a watchman to the two bales for which Hingen had been com- 
ve plained againſt in the Civil Court, and which he had refuſed either 
* to take back, or to invoice leſs infamouſly.” But this requeſt alſo 


was not taken notice of in any other manner than by a fmile and by an 


inclination of the head. Nevertheleſs, thinking that even the harmleſs 
cenfure he had paſſed on Hingen, might anſwer ſome purpoſe, I 


preſented another Petition in a week after, ſeting forth, what T had 


« already repreſented ſome, months ago, to wit, the neceſlity of ap- 
x pointing people to afſert in the preſence of Hingen and of ſome 
& merchants, the genuinneſs of the muſters which he had himſelf pick- 


« ed up, but without being ever prevailed upon to put his ſeal- to: this 


«© neceſſity was inſiſted upon, as ſuch a proceding, by once aſcertaining 


e the quality and of courſe the price of thoſe ſive ſorts of coarſe 
«© goods, would put it in my power to ſell the remainder, or to con- 
vert ĩt to my uſe. No anſwer. Finding therefore that the man was ſo 


| Rrrongly ſupported, I gave-up my pretention, and for ſeveral months 


neglected it entirely: but mean while a report having gone forth 


| that I was going to Calcutta, to ſettle there, Hingen who ſaw that 
I would drop the proſecution and carry away his invoice and alſo 


his three receipts each for two thouſand five hundred rupees, as well as 


my other Vouchers; of his on motion thought proper to bring his 
| caſe forwards : for he has an unbounded influence. After a neglect of ſo 
* 9 was ſummoned * The two parties 


were 
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were fent'for and ſtood together before the Judge: and here, Sir, you | 
vill infailtbly think chat the judge took my firſt bill in hand, k 
and put queſtions to the defendant about the three heinous | 
charges I had brought agavift him; Not a word; although I re- = 
peated em, and infuted that this was the only ſubject of dic. 
Bon: inſtead of chat, the judge fload motionleſs, and a Moonthy 
Qhoadja-Abmed, a Cafhmirian (and this word in hindoſtan ſays 
every thing, for Ca/Smiry and Bipiry, are proverbial as well as ſyno- 
nimous terms all over that continent) a Moonſhy* Qhoadja- Ahmed, 
a mighty perſonage, of which mention ſhall be made hereafter; a b 
man who belonged only to the Criminal Court, but who had the 
ſprivilege to ſpeak alſo in the Civil one; Moonſhy Qhoata-Ahmed 
fanfifed throngh the noſe theſe mighty words er aue are reſtricted to 
forms by eur in ſtructions from Calcutta, and muſt reſtrict you alſo 
« to forms, You ſay Hingen owes you a ballance of nine hundred 
rupees baſy beſab; this ts a mercantile word uſed only amongſt mer · 
re chants, and neither is he a Gomaſhta or mercantile Agent, nor 
are you 4 merchant : on the other hand he denies he owes you any 
"© ballance, and you bring no wittneſs to prove it.” Sir, have you read 
my fim bill againſt the Conſaman, * ani have yon attended to the three 
charge Againſt him? We have nothing to dowith thoſe charges: 
« they are your charges. The man denies his owing you any thing, and 
«« you have no wirneſſes 3 nor do you make it out how he owes you : he 
« has delivered you the goods you had ordered him to purchaſe, given 
«© you an inovice under his hand and ſeal ; and the matter ends ere. 
No, Sir, it only begins; for remains now to know whether the four 4 
girls are warth five rupees a piece, or one hundred and ſixty-five; and | 
whether the good: charged at two thonſand rupees, are really worth 
that ſum, or only nine hundred ; and this cannot be determined but by 
inſpeftion. ©* Well, wwe ſhall ſend for the goods and the Mookim, 
„and he ſhall fix their prices. No, Sir, the Mookim it too Jow 
« a man for that purpoſe : fve rupees will make him ſay and unſay any. 
„ thing, Let the Judge appoint Arbitrators_of evealth aud knowledge, 
11 and they will in two days time clear that matter.to the Court's ſaliſ. 
2 Por it cannat be expefted that the Fudge <will ſend for four 

if a a ey da 
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e price lem“ e And ſuppoſe that the judge ſhould. ſent ſor em, 


« interrupted Moonſhy Gholam- Ally, how would you manage? 


For Hingen ſays that you have converted the greateſt part of 


e them to your uſe.” Sir, as the houſe where they are, leacks, and 


, fo does likewiſe the Banglaw in which I live, numbers in ſuch a long 
* ſpace of time have been damaged by rain and by mice, notwithiauding 
& all my care; and theſe, luckily for the” man, have been. converted 
10 my uſe, although nat all; but ſuppoſe I have converted the whole 


% of the four hundred and eighty pieces to my uſe, fill are there 
ue pieces picked-up by himſelf; as maſters; and although be bas re- 
. fuſed to fix his hand and ſeal to them, as ſuch, five men have done it 
& in, his preſence; whereas two were enough.'' Ves, five of your 
s* friends,” © You expect then, Sir, that I ſhould have ſent fox 
2». five of my enemies, and that thoſe enemies ſhould have had 
* the complaifance to come ? You expect that I ſhould have turned 


- away for them five acquaintances ready. at hand, and who. wit= 
* neſſed both that thoſe five pieces were muſters picked - up by 


, Hingen, and alſo that he refuſed to put his ſeal and name to 


« them? You are then inclined, Sir, to give your belief rather 
« to a Canſaman than to me, and rather to a defendant of a I] 


« ſtation, than to four independent unconcerned men of ſome rank. 
e that chance to be preſent?” This, was repeating what had 


been ſaid and repeated over and over; I inſiſted that two ſuch ar- 


ticles could only be aſcertained by Arbitrators : and having then. 
in my hands a ſmall memorandom I ſtruck i it upon the tahle, and 
uttered the following words: to wit: this Sir, is .the whole bfg. 


. © and the only methad, and no other,” . Here the Judge, who had 


een hitherto ſpeechleſs, obſerved, that ty was accuſing the Court of 
Infidelity and abſurdity . . . for all this while, it was his Moon- 
ſhies or Secretaries Aki, DE Gholam-Ally that managed the. 
the dialogue fingly or together; here I ſay. che Judge came for- 
wards; and, to my ſurpriſe after' the cenſure paſſed upon me, 
he looked at ngen, and faid. © You are not liberated, as y 
4 pretended : you have no releaſe from your raſter ; nor haye 
mn you a receipt of thoſe goods; as to the girls, I will not bear ot 


E ee eee (hear 
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ye people: is there a ſingle family is Bengal that has not flaves or 
bound boys and girls? And has not the promulgation of that En- 
2liſh tenet cauſed in the years 1787, 88, and 89, the death of three 
hundred thouſands boys and girls that have died of famine in Bengal, 
or have been devoured by jackalls and devoured alive and half a live 
in the' frets of Dacca, Silhet, Moorſhoodabad, and Calcutta ?) 
the «Engliſh laws will not admit of flave girls; and none but 
«© pimps can bring; or can hear ſuch cauſes in a Court of juſtice ; 
* as to the goods, they muſt be priced: I cannot ſend for ſuch a qua- 
cc ntity of goods in Court; nor am Ia judge of their qualities and va- 
& lues. Do you then find two Arbitrators : your adverſary ſhall find as 
« many more, and the price will be ſettled amongſt them.“ On this 
glimpſe of equity I requeſted the judge to appoint the arbitrators z 
c« I cannot force any one, anſwered the judge ; do you apply to two. 
er proper men, and when they ſhall N I . 

dem.“ % | 8 * 


With uc a TR: Alpes 1850 me, „ I pot to Saydabad, 4 
a Suburb where live the Armenians, at full" eight miles from the 
quarter where Ilive myſelf; and I applyed to tuo men amongſt them, * 
eminent for wealth as well as character: theſe were Aga Elias, whom 
I had never ſeen of wrote to; and Aga Cachic, in whoſe houſe I 
had been but four times in eighteen years ſojourn at Moorſhoodabad 1 
the latter ſaid with a laugh : pray were have you been all this while 
17 whilſt your two bales were ſuffering from two 'rainey ſeaſons ? Such 
10 goods muſt have loſt twenty five percent already, even if they be not 
« damaged.” I Anſwered that I was as fully ſenfible of that as himſelf, 
and that I had in vain applyed to the judge for more diſpatch. "Then © 
ſaid Cachick, we muſt make the beſt of what' we can: I have at” 
home thirty five thouſand Rupees worth of the ſame goods, partly 
bought here, and partly bought at Luckow; and I ſhall ſend muſters 
of both to the judge with the prices, ſo that he ſhall have no more 
to do than compare mine with your's. Aga Elias acceptod che office 
of arbitrator, ſaid that it was always 4 meritorious piece of work; 
although it ſometimes occaſioned difcontents-and enmities, but infiſted - 


for kis own ſafety on five conditions: to wit, "that the arbitratory * = 


þ þ. C 2 „ choſen 


Fg 
4 : 
* 
4 


i © 

« choſen by the adverſe pare band he men of ſome proper (th 
tuo Armenians. may be worth four of five Lacks each}: that id 
« caſe of a diverſity of opinion, a plurality of yoices, or an wnpire 
« named by them, ſhould determine the caſe : that the cauſe 
e ſhould he decided within fifteen days: that the two parties ſhould 
1 put ip the hands of the arbitrators penalizy-boyds ta the double 
« amount of the Sum contented: laſtly that the party failing to.ap- 
3 A OR Foie Pay inn 
« fafto,” 


Au this having been done in two days, the DIED INS, 
required conditions, and 1 obſerved that I was neither an Armenian 
nor in connection with Armenjans, and knew but ſlightly one of 
the arbitrators, and not at all the other. The judge gave orders to 
Hingen to produce his arbitrators; and on my repeating my requeſt. 
five days, and ten days after, he threatened to ſet Pions or Conſtables 
upon him. At laſt a month elapſed, and I Petitioned again in Hingen's 
rain Here the judge changed at once his ſtyle, Hingen kneeled and 

yd: he awants to unda ang ruin me : 1 auill vat have any arbitratorr: lit the. 
judge determine our different I cannot force arþitrators upon the parties, 
yd the judge, but upon matters not exceeding two hundred Rupees: 
in matters above. that Sum, I cannot, unleſs the. parties themſelves 
requeſt the medium of an arbitration, But, howrephed I, is this affair 
to be determined at laſt ? for the queſtion bring, whether Hingen owes = 
me a ballance of ning hundred and odd Rupees, or only one of ninety 
two, as bears his. Account Current, this ballance cannot be aſcertained 
but by an inſpeRion. of the goods, and of courſe by arbitrators, L have 

nothing to lay to that, Anſvered the judge: + apts apa 
aan; ; and on faxing fo much. jr called; fog angeles Gauſs . no hep 


| Foct aan alien. L was bes the allowing J 
give both, the original, and tranſlation, Gholam-Ally, Secretary. 
to the, Judge, and Advocate to Hingen, had. been. two. whole days. 
buty with, his two mates about is ; and it was regarded as ſo vi. 
ripus 2 piece of argument, that Hingen faid. publickly that it would. | 
” And A. tae 0 
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K 
times over and over during the twenty months paſt, and eſpecially 
in the very anſwer given in writing to Hingen fixteen months ago ? 
and ſhall any one believe that the whole is nothing but a Bengallie 
writing, that is a piece fraught with blunder, and petition of principle? 
ſhall it be believed that theſe Bengallies, theſe men ſo ſhrewd and 
fo cunning in their dealings, turn out ſo many blockheads when they 
put pen to paper, and totally miſtake the point in caſe * Let the 
reader judge himſelf; only he muſt obſerve that it being the cuſtom 
that a ſuitor or his Attorney ſhould ſign all papers given in Court; 
and having always ſigned and alſo dated my own, Hingen's three 
anſwers had been conſtantiy without either date or name, as was this 
paper likewiſe, although my agent obſerved that as they layed ſo 
much ſtreſs upon it, it became neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo authen- 
ticated, as to put it out of any man's power to alter it hereafter. Not 
only Gholam Ally was very angry at ſuch a hint,” but the judge him- 
ſelf, although a man of temper, ſeemed to have loſt his own on this 
occaſion. nnn 
paper. 22 e | 
xEQUEST FIRST. ANSWER, 

Such & one has layed a com- T2 


101 aut 


plaint againſt Hingen for a ballance * 
of accounts. It is neceſſary to 
look at that account, that it may 
be known in which and what have 
ſo many differences ariſen be- 
tween the account given by Hin- 
gen and that caſt by ſach a one. 
Will, the . 
* chan; 4 
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been put twenty times in the 

« courſe of this cauſe, and they 
have been as often. Anſwered : 
«« and. at any rate they are fully 
«« anſwered in the three Papers 
that have been given in Court, 
« by the Plaintiff, Norare theſe 
% queſtiohs put but by chicanne 

«« joined to a want of intellects. 
« ſuppoſe I tell you that there ia 


- .. © an overcharge of a hundred and 


* tworupees upon the ſooſees ; and 
e of two hundred and forty eight 
M cane 


* 
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1 , of three hundred and four upon 
"LOT EY 1 e the Ghexies &c. &c. how are 


cn 10, aſcertain whether the 
| 4». + "4 aflertion is true or not? The 
; 4. doubtedly, by. inſpeQing the 
1 * goods themſelves, and com 


be e i paring them with the market 
1 Pres! 1 prices. Now this is gut of 
85 2 gt eee een confeſs it; 
5 bo for vou: Now you have told 
„ 42 1 me fifty times over that Hingen 
A 55 ere An 
REQUEST, '$8COND. ANSWER SECOND. 
Hingen fays that he has given That Hingen-ſhould propoſe 
to the Plaintiff whatever goods he e day ater event months to 
had purchaſed, and that he has . retake goods, which he has 
deliyered an account of them. If *< obſtinately refuſed at the-very 
the Plaintiff be not ſatisfied with « time of opening the bales, is ex- 
it, let hich return them to me as 61 travagant and ſhocking. Some 
bone in my acsbunt Sealed. 1 „ of them, like the rice and ghes 
will give a ſecurity for them, take « and oil, are periſhable g i 
mem away and {ell them, and re- and although exceedingly de- 
turn their value to the Plaintiff «" fective in weight and quality, 
taking all the loſs upon me. Is tc they were ſent in his preſence to 
u er it this or + the pantry; being hardly worth 
not? 77 thirty rupees: ſome of them have 
nr eee never been recelved; forinſtance 
S e 4h 215420 eee ee the” Atter charged at one hun- 
of r Yo anni 1 Dageot, 6 dredand fixty rupees: Some of 
r A $7 als pe v them like the bootudars have 
FC &lg ag 1.0% been put in his hands for ſale in 
— 1 thepreſence of witneſſes, and he 
102051 , ee Gate: 3 ror acknowledged in their preſence, 
Rae ee 32/47 « that no one bid fo much as 
Fs PROPOSAL F ne. 
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1 one half of the value charged: 
« ſome of them in a houſe and 
% Banglaw not calculated for 
«« merchandiſing, have been re- 
tc peatedly damaged by rats, and 
12 by the rain, and moiſture, and 


«« ſtill theſe amount only to Se- 
* venty pieces of the five -ſorts : 
there remain ſtill three hundred 
and eighty more, and they have 
«« been offered to him in Court 


« twenty times. He may receive 


«« them even now: but not as he 


gee pretends, by giving a ſecurity 


«« for the payment. He muſt 
«« pay compleatly and take imme- 
«« diately the goods away; elſe, 
«« this cauſe which was of a na- 
4 ture to be determined in a few, 


« days, having been protracted 


| © would be 


tc protracted to twenty more at 
« the very moment it looks like 
«« one ended. | Hingen will take 


the goods, ſell them, diſappear 
wich the value, and leave his 


« ſecurity behind; which being 


% unwilling to pay, ſhall go to 


« the jail, where I ſhall be oblig- 
« ed to allow him ſeventy-two 
«« rupees à year, if not. more, | 


 « and where he ſhall be allowed 


< to go about his affairs even in 


sc the duſk of the evening as is 
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« done by 3 
« by 


1 1 | 
& by ſo many others, qutorioa, 


A « ly: But admitting that Hin- 


„gen ſhould conſent to pay 
te ready money for goods, ſo 
% taken away, he muſt alſo pay 
« three years intereſt, and alſo _, 
% Warehouſe room for twenty 4 

e months : moreover he muſt al. 
eee and the 
« Judge has more than once de- 


N 6 clared he would not hear of 


« them; nor does Hingen in hig 


5 N three propoſals mention any 


« thing more than goods under 


bel. 


PROPOSAL THIRD. 
Has the Plaintif any witneſs or 
not that Hingen has acknow! 

can he hring evidence 7 
wor * 


ANSWER THIRD, 
{ The villany and abſurdi 
e that reigns throughout tue 
« two foregoing queſtions, are 
0 blazing out in xhe third: had 
ce Hingen acknowledged any bal- 
” lance as due to me, why ſhould 


Ke « I have applied to a Court of 


« ack Witneſſes of the bal-⸗ 
© lance I have to. the number of 


<q t three hundred and eighty. 


| 10 Alk any merchant of character 


| * whether the caſe admits of any 


| 1 others ?” 


. ee 
repeated mug e over: but the latter having 


my agent having declard that 


already ſo often, ſhould have no anſwer, unleſs they 
2 n n Gholam-Ally, 
| . 7. | (and 


1 „ 


{and hitherto it was he that managed the controverſy both as Hingen's 
advocate, and the judge's ſpeaker,) Gholam-Ally became angry 
and ſecure under of the fafe guard of office and ſtation, he forgot 
himſelf ſo far as to attempt to freighten' my agent by haughty and 
imperious, as well as clowniſh and indecent language : this produced 
letter herewith from me, who now ſaw that matters had become 
perſonal ; and that the judge with his people being too far advanced 
to recede, payed but little attention to the flackneſs, variations and 
partiality of the proceedings, So much machinery to teize me out 
of my demand, and to freighten my agent into a crouching filence, was 
likewiſe intended to anſwer another propoſe : Hingen fax year ago had 
been my Agent at Ferohabad, whither I had ſent him from Lucknow 
nine bales of Raw filk which he had fold wretchedly, and for which he 
had brought returns in chintz which Mr. Philip da Cruz rated only 
at the market price of Calcutta, that is at full ons half of the price 


charged. Hitherto I had overlqoked all that loſs, as owing totally 
to Hingen's unacquaintance with mercancile concerns; but finding 
now by his ſecond trip to Lucknow and his management at 
Moorſhoodabad, that he was an adept. in all the arts of Agency, I 
had wrote to his hroker at Feroha-bad and alſo to the perſons he had 
fold to there or purchaſed from, and had procured ſuch a body of well. 
atteſted evidence, as evinced irrefragably that in the ſillæ tranſaction 
he had made away with five thouſand rupees. at leaſt 3 and Hingen 
or rather his all, Gholam-Ally, having heard of this new incidents | 
wanted ſo far to teize and tire me, as to render me ſick of even the 
old proſecution, ſo far from having the heart ta commence. d new 
one. nm *** — 
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T EDWARD BURGES, A* 


MacisTraTE AT MooksnoODABAD, 


This Seventh May 178g. A 

8 I R, | „ 
I Hab taken a firm reſolution never to trouble you with an 
_ addreſs : but the ſcene that has happened yeſterday between your 


Moonſhy and Mirza Yar-Ally, my Attorney, renders one, neceſ- 
ary ; the more ſo, as it ſhall be the laſt of any kind whatever; 


and my en eh in both my law-ſuits might be miſinter- 


8 . that my gd ibs lags 
e carry in a houſe of mine, and for detaining 
it by force full eighteen months, might have been put an end-to 
on the 14th November laſt, when a decreg was given againſt him, 
by which he was condemned to pay only the. value of the houſe, 
without a variety of charges that ſunk the amount to a full third: 
but as neither intereſt was allowed on the principal, nor houſe-rent 
on the detained houſe, I was reluctantly and as Attorney for another, 


obliged to/inſlitate a new ſuit for the latter; and a bill was fled 


accordingly four days after that date. The defendant having 
thought” proper to neglect anſwering five repeated Summonſes 
thereon during fix long months, and always with impunity, I find 
that” whoever can ſo often fot the Magiſtrate at defiance, is too 
big 3 man to be contended with; and therefore I give en 


* R 
2 and ingratitude of Hingen, my Conſaman, would 


+ have excited, it was thought, a general indignation : for I have 
fifteen months ago brought three heavy charges againſt him, and 


they have to this day remained unanſwered; two ſubſequent Peti- 
- tions which I have forwarded to repreſent how hard it was that I, 
his maſter, ſhould be oblige all this while to act as a watchman to 

1 | the 
1} | 
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the codes! ty had refuſed” to take back, have remained una 
tended-to. One * would think that 4 man who has been ſo long 
without anſwering, is condemned by his very fileuce; eſpecially 
after having anſwered his maſter's reproaches for his having retained 
and kept in his hands a whole year's pay before hand, with | 
dels words : l me be ent for, and do duty for fall as much time. 


Tnflead of an e How's, I find that he has it in his power, 
not only to remain filent, but alſo to reje& the magiſtrate's ſtrict 
injuctions for finding Arbitrators, in a cauſe which it is impoſſible to 
determine without their interference. What to think of a man W] 
does all that with impunity, and betrays the moſt odious' dread of 
Arbitrators ? And that too where his maſter, tired with his endleſs 
tergiverſations, propoſes that cxpedient, as he Gly one poſſible I 
That man therefore, Sir, is, I find it to my coſt, full as ſtrong 
againſt me as the Armenian; and he, as well as the other, avails 
himſelf of the abſolute neceflity I am under of going to Calcutta 
in three weecks at furtheſt, in order to fly from'a land here neither 
property nor perſon are ſafe. Fain I am therefore, Sir, to aban- 
don my pretenſions upon him, and to eg hat fi n tag 
is, to trouble this Court no more on that ſubject, 

i 

But I have, Sir, another very firong and ſtill more diſagreeable 
reaſon for, relinquiſhing my pretentions: Sheh-Gholam- Ally, your 
private Moonſhy, (who as ſuch, I conceive ought not to have a 
ſingle word to utter in public judicial matters) is perpetually en- 
truding in behalf of Hingen, not only with the inordinate heat of 
an impaſſiotate advocate, and the pecviſh imperiouſnefs of a de- 
tected judge, bat he forgetts himſelf fo far, as to uſe a language” 
which” uo man to this day has afed wich his menial ſervant. Holt 
thy tongue, ſaid he, ſome days ago to my Agent, a young man of 
high deſcent and a much better moonſhy then himſelf; and yeſterday 
he added; may be eat thy head ; ſpeaking of me; and both times,” 
in full court; an unparalelled infolenite this, and which could have 
no other intent than that of brow- beating others, and under the 
ale gar of ation, of franing with imponity upon every rule 
of decorum. 4 
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As I have had my full ſhare of ſome ſuch or fimiler language, and 
of courſe will expoſe myſelf no more to a like ſcene; and my 
refaſes to go any more into Court; whilſt ſome others that have been 
applicd-to, ſeem to be intimidated, and alledge very ftrange reaſons 
for their refuſal ; and as I find that Hingen is in poſſefion of afting 


Juſt as does Set- Aga⸗ I relenquiſn alſo my pretentions upom him 
chat is, I will give this Court no more trouble on that head. But 


as I have theſe fix months joined 2 Society of men in Moorſhooda- 


bad who have ſworn. never to he evidences, or Arbitrators, or 
plaintiffs in avy caſe whatſoever; and on that account I chance ta 
he defendant in Mia-Nufrut's caſe j and of courſe have jt not in my 
power to withdraw my pretenſſons, I have prevailetl on my Agent 
to attend at the appointed day, and even to read à defence, if in- 
ſiſted upon, but not to utter a ſingle word beſides 3 as his buſinefs 
ſhall be only to receive with reſpect the decres which the magiſtrate 
is to give thereon, and mine to comply dutyfully with all its injonc- 


tions: nor are few hundred rupees fo great a enen 
| hg; ̃ ON A Cannes 
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With due Reſped, 


After having finiſhed this diſagreeable es Jos 


- 


** 


over; but having had occaſion to go abroad immediately, I chanced ta, 


meet a certain Beenot Mandjee, who uſed theſe ten years to make me 
a profound bow whenever he ſaw me, and now thinks he has a right not 


only to neglect that piece of regard. but alſo to ſhew his fearlelnels and 
contempt. But in one ſenſe, I am glad to have meet him, as his perſon 


wad. behareour havo reminded me ** n really curious. 


a eres. . 


Way 
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fmall boats of his own, and renting from Government a field of three 
or four {cores of bigas of land. As be had heretofore employed him- 
felf in carrying bricks by land as well as water, and I was aftually 
building a houſe at Moeorſhoodabad, he came amongſt other 
undentakets to me, and we agreed in writing that he ſhould carry 
from the kiln at Saydabad down to the warf in Mogol-tooly one 
lack of Engliſh bricks at eighteen annas the thouſand within one 
month from the date of his bond, in which he obliged himfelf into 
penalty of a hundred rupees ſhould he fail in performing his part. 
Inflead of that, he had only brought five thouſand” bricks within 
forty days. The reaſon was that having hitherto gained himſelf three 
2noes in the thouſand by employing other carriers, he bad now 
found himſelf diſappointed by one half, in conſequence” of the 
profits which the carryers made much nearer by carrying down the 
river bricks for the Hofpital of Behrampoor' on the propoſals 
Moreover he pretended to have loſt a thouſand bricks, and this 
too at 4 time (in March) when there is no water enough in 
the river to loſe either a boat or a brick, and when be acknow- 
edged that he had recovered his boat out of the water. Such a 
conduct having forced me into ſome diſadvantageous contracts with 
ſome brick- makers of Moorſhoodabad, to ſupply the place of thoſe 
large ones I could no more get; and finding likewiſe: that he had 
formed a combination amongſt the few boatmen then plying in the 
river for augmenting the carryage of bricks by fifty per Cent; I there. 
fore layed a complaint againſt him, and produced the man's bond 
fo plain as to admit of no diſcuſſion : and ſo ſeemed to thin the 
Magiſtrate himſelf, who always thinks and ſpeaks right, in the firſt 
inſtance, but whoſe Moonſhy always carries his point, nevertheleſs. 
This man (and it was Qhoadja-Abmed- che Caſhmirian) happening / 
to be preſent, objefted to the penalty. . . On what grounds, in 
the name of common ſenſe? On this, (here are theſe golden words), 
on this, that none but Government having a right to inſlict penal 
« ties, none but Government had a right to exact any; and of courſe, 
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be the right of ſovereignty.” At laſt however; (and this affair which 


ought to have been determined inftantly, as I was actually building, 
and the rainy ſeaſon. commenced, took up a whole month), a Sum- 
mons was ſent the man: he pleaded poverty, and at laſt gave a 

Security ).. for the money, are you going to ſay, No: 
for only his appearance; he appeared, but had already atrariged fo. 

well his affairs that his bond was never thought of for ſeveral months 
together. At laſt, and this was in four months more, the affair. was 
refered to Mohon-Baboo, as Arbitrator, a Gentleman who lived 
cloſe to Moydapore. One would have thought (ſince an Arbitrator 
was abſolutely thought neceſſary, in a point that contained nothing 
doubtfull), that it would have been more proper to name ſome per- 
ſon within the city and of courſe within reach of both parties. But, 
no; the intent was to have an Arbitrator which they could over- 
awe; aud likewiſe to tire me witli eternal trips of ten miles in length 
to that diſtant village. Be it as it may, Mohon-Baboo after having 
altercately ſpoke to both parties, aud made the boatman acknow- 


© ledge that he ought to refund the money with intereſt and to make 


good the pretended loſe of a thouſand bricks, demured on the pe- 
nalty of one hundred rupees ; to which I anſwered, that the man by 
not fulfilling his Contract, whilſt I was actually raifing a building 
that admitted of no delay, had forced me into diſadvantageous bar- 
gains with ſome brick-merchants of the city, who obſerving how 

weack I proved even with a boatman, had taken my money, and 
ſet me at defiance ; ſo that inſtead of one law fuit, I had now twen- 
ty. Moreover, to bring the purchaſed Engliſt bricks from Sayda- 
bad at a time when the rains having already ſet in, afforded full 
employment to all boats, and rendered boat-hire for brieks imprac. 
ticable, 1 had bought a large boat at one hundred rupees, ſpent a 
hundred rupees more upon ber, and having at laſt. brought my 
bricks; with that boat which henceforward became uſeleſs, I found 


out that the bricks bought by me at five rupees the thouſand, now 


ſtood to me, rendered upon the building at full eleven rupees : all 

that was eaſily made out; and after three months more attendance 
on the / Arbitrator, who by the by had a vaſt deal of buſineſs 
of ks, bin «lf of three lacks worth of ground, I thought 
that 


| [ 4 1 
that the matter was going to be put and end to; when I found that 
at every appointed meeting the boatman was ſure of being abſent, 
whliſt his agent was as ſure to have ſome excuſe: tired therefore with 
an attendance to which I ſaw no end; and where the arbitrator was 


un willing or did not dare to caſt the defaulterer, nenn 
and attended no more, 


This, Sir, (and I dare ſay you are tired of ſo long a narrative), is 
what has happened to me in the Civil Court of Moorſhoodabad 2 
what has happened to others way afford a vaſt fund for reflexious and 
animadverſions, but is no buſineſs of mine. However after ſuch an 
account of my adventures in the Civil Court, do you not feel ſome 
curioſity about what happens in the fodjdary or Criminal one ? Indeed; 
Sir, I am forry to have it in my power to ſatisfy your n, ; on 
- unfortunately I have it, and in an ample manner. 


This. ee Court is died by Makmedilidns Kink; alias 
Muzafer- Djung ; and is reſtricted to three kinds of caſes and their 
dependencies and accidents :: Murder and aſſault and battery: theft 
houſe-breaking and houſe-burning : Robbery on the high way. That 
nobleman is aſſiſted by a number of Moluvies or Doctors at Lang 
who on the caſe being propoſed them, point out and expound; the 
text of the Law to which it may be refered. Such a truſt requires ſuch 
high falaries, as would ſecure honeſty againſt temptation; and they 
have in general from fifty to a hundred Rupees per month and ſpend 
twice as much: ſuch a fund of knowledge as would ſecure from miſe 
takes; and theſe people never read and never travel; and ſuch a 
fund of independence in their thoughts and conduct as ſhould inſure 
integrity at leaſt, if not abilitics and knowledge; and they are as 
crouching as Indians are fated to be, and as dependent as any other 
ſervants: In one word, (and I appeal for this aſſertion to any man 
who knows ſomething of this conntry in general, and of Moorſhooda- 
bad in particular,) they will ſay and unſay any thing either through 
fear, or for the ſmalleſt bribe, one rupee for inſtance or four anoes ; and 
of this I ſhall leave you the judge, as ſoon. as you have heard three 
or four ſtories of mine, for which again I refer to records, wretched” 

= as | 
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$5 they are, and of all neceſſity, muſt be; and who is the man of know · 
ledge thar will deny their being liable through inattention and careleſheſs 
as well as through wilful omiſſions and interpelations, to every kind 
of miſtake and impoſition ? It muſt be obſerved that every com- 
plaint in the firſt inſtance muſt be made to the Englich Migiftrate, © 
who only can ſend for the parties, and who refers ſack fats us he 
ſees fit, to Mahmed-Rezz-Qhan, reſerving to himſelf ſome others; 
and  Rrange things are ſaid of theſe referonces, doubtleſs by il in- 


eee, e 
my houſe at Moorſhoodabad. A bag of four hundred rupees, with 
ſame articles of filk, malmal, &c. diſappeared in the middle of the 
night from à cheſt of mine, of which Zoravur, my Conſaman, had 
the key; and which was found totally uninjured ; and What is 
ſingular, ſaid he, without the key having ever been out of his cuſto- 
dy. The whole may have amounted to above twelve hundred 
rupees. The man was theſq twelve years in my ſervice, had been 
raiſed from three rupces to fix per month, with victuals board 3 
clothes, had ſerved me ably aud faithſully, and had bn ſeveral | 
times gratifyed with ſums of money and ſeveral emoluments- 

| Bad jut bim-at the head of q fortune of wo thouſand rupees. He 
married the daughter of one of my dependants, and Mods dow 
Plimented with a maid of mine, for which it had appeared he had tak - 
en a liking. Atheft of ſuch a magnitude ought to have brought the 
Cutyal or officer of Palice immediately to the fpot : inſtead of that 
three days conſecutive notices and prayers could not make him move. 
His plea was the general one aſſumed by all Cutvals under the En- 
gli Government, to wit, that he could not move, but by expreſs 
order from Madapore, a village atten miles diſtauce where refides the 
Engliſh Gentleman at the head of the Fodjdary office. (Good God 1 
 Whulk ſcelerates are breaking open my door, plundering my houſe, 
and raviſhing my daughter, I muſt run to Madapore at ten miles 
diſtance for aids, for help, and for orders to the Officer of the Police)! 
finding then that the man would not move without orders, ideft, without 
a preſent; (and of theſe matters I then knew nothing) I applied to 
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« friend of his (Mollah-Mahmed) ; ſo that he came at laſt at about 
ten in the morning on the third day. he was a ſhrewed man, as 
_ are or ought to be, all Cutvals; and he firſt of all caſt a general 
look round on every object in that little houſe, (this part ſerved for 
. mercantile purpoſes), inquired about it's uſe; and then turning to 
my Canſoman, whoſe hand he ſtruck in ſeizing-it : my friend, 

, ſaid he, none but a man of the houſe can have committed ſuch 
« a theft, and this man is you. Believe me, return me all that 
money, and I ſhall engage your maſter to make no noiſe about 
„the matter,” 


Theſe words thunderſtruck the man; but I took his party, made 
remarks upon his fidelity, upon the weackneſs of the door, the broken 
lock, ſome flight marks of violence on the cheſt, and the appearance 
of ſome filing on the top of the cheſt-lock ; and I concluded that the 
theft muſt bave been done by fome ſtranger, by a thief or a robber. 
« Yes, Sir, replied the Cutval, a thief would have come alone in ſuch a 
« houſe as this, without leaving a guard within and without, the door! 
« he would have come without a couple of reſolute fellows to defend 
% him; and theſe men, inſtead of cutting open with one ſtroke of a 
« ſabre theſe two bales of malmals, which I ſee only in tahta ; (a 
« kind of woden frame, where goods are only piled-up to ſettle) in- 
«« ſtead of running away with the contents, full worth two thouſand 

« Rupees; inſtead of doing ſo much execution in a twincle ; theſe men 
would have loſt their time in running wedges into a cheſt, of the 
contents of which they could know nothing at all; and which 
« beſides would have highly expoſed them by the report of the 
« ſtrokes of the hammer. Your man, I tell you, Sir: your man: 
% let me. carry him away, and I take your money upon myſelf.” 
this I refuſed, thinking he only wanted to extort confeſſions from 
him; and the matter remained there for a whole month and a half; 
in which interval I ſent him to Calcutta to execute a commiſſion in 
that city; but here the man having had the imprudence to mention 
the theft to M. Philip da Cruz, my worthy friend and correſpon- 


dent, to whom he acknowledged he had always kept the key of that 
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firong cheſt, the lock, of which remained untouched, the latter 
- Spanly charghed lim with the theft, nd warned ans of it, | 


Mean while ſome diſputes having happened in a houſe adjetaing, 


* 


where ſleept ſome of the waiting maids belonging to me; and 


one of them finding herſelf ill-uſed by the others, the drew 


me aſide, and informed me, that Zoravur having fallen in-love 
with one of them (who had given herfelf up to his manage- 
ment), he had been theſe fix months ſtealing an infinity of articles 
out of the mercantile houſe and elſe where, and lodgin g them abroad 
in his own; and chat he had alſo ſtolen the bag of four hundred 
rapees, which had remained for a whole month within the zenana- 


houſe with that fravorite of his, to diſappoint ſearches made abroad; | 


from whence it had been Oe. to his home before his adage 
for Calcutta, and buried with ſome other articles; and that as ſoon 
as he ſhould come back, the two lovers with two girls more, would 
elopde to. . . where? Strange to ſay? To the middle 
of the 2 where they knew they would be out of the circle of 


my ſearches, and out of the "__ of my enquires, 


Thisi Wn was ſo cranes] in its bn and ſo ratio, 
nal and conſiſtent in all its parts, and it was delivered with ſo much 
ingenuous ſimplicity, that it ſtruck me; eſpecially as it afforded 
me a key to a variety of events which I had ſeen, but not attend- 
ed-to, and which now ſeemed to fall properly within the ranks of 
the circumſtances diſcloſed by the girl, and to make a coherent whole 
with them. The only thing to be done now, was to repair im - 
mediately to his lodgings, and to make a ſearch; but as this could 
not- be done without a warrant, the ſecret of which would have 
been inſtantly fold to him or to his friends, I thought it better to 
file a bill. The man was arreſted, and confined ; and for ſeveral 
months he underwent a variety of interrogatories ; and at laſt) his caſe 
was put to this iſſue, to wit, that he ſhould ſhew how a robber 


4 could take ſuch a bag of money out of the cheſt, whilſt he, the 
Canſaman, had the key in his pocket; and this being erde, 


here is how he pr oceded in * 1 0 
i e e He 


( i 


He came to my houſe with an officer of the Court, (a Niib or 
Deputy of Seyd-Mahmed-Qhan, the real Niib of Mahmed-Reza- 
' Qhan's), and having called for the cheſt, the contents of which he 
all recolleQed, as he knew them better than I could, he requeſted 
me to place a bag of four hundred rupees at the middle of that 
corner, over which he placed a hundle containing eighteen Djamas, 
and over them, two Piydjamas; and underneath the bag, two 
other bundles of clothes. This done he informed the officer that 
ſuch had been the fituation ann and 
then proceded as follows : 


With a hammer which he had in hand he thurſted between the 
lid and the cheſt a ſmall wedge which he puſhed towards the 
lock by dirt of blows, and then another larger, and then another; 
by which means he procured an opening large enough to thurſt 
two fingers of each hand within the cheſt, and with theſe he 
contrived to bring out of it the three Piydjamas, then to open the 
bundle, and then to extract the ſeventeen jamas one by one; and 
now he was arrived at the bag of money, which being cloſe faſt 
and too big, could not come up through the ſame opening: how 
then to manage? In this manner, Sir: with a blade making angle 
with a hilt twenty inches in lenght, he cut the bag, and with ſome little 
management more, he tumbled all the rupees on the clothes underneath 
and alſo at the bottom of the cheſt. How now to: bring the rupees - 
out? They were too low for fingers; and even too low ſor. a full- 
arm, had the lid gaped enough to afford a ſufficient opening. 
But the man had proyided himſelf with what ſapplied the advantage 
of arms: he had an Iron laddle with two prongs, making alſo angle 
with a very long handle, and this being dipped in gum, deſcended to 
the bottom of the cheſt, where it fetched fix or ſeven rupees at a 
time; ſo that in half an hour's time he had brought out the whole 
of the four hundred rupees, Remained now to replace the jamas 
in the bundle, to ſhut this up, and to lay thoſe Piydjamas upon 
it; and this alſo was done, although in a manner much leſs orderly 
than it could be done when the whole of the cheſt was layed 
open. "” * 8 i SALA br 
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be whole of this tranſaftion having been authenticated by the 
Police officer, and witneſſed by a number of witneſſes, properly gualif- 
ed, it was carryed to Mahmed-Reza-Qhan, who as uſual, when he 
goes a ſtray, ſhifted the load on the ſhoulders of the Moluvies,” who 
prononced that the charge againſt the Conſaman had not being prov. 
ed. Nevertheleſs it can be ſaid, that if ever a theft was proved in the 
moſt irrefragable manner, it muſt have been this: for it followed from 
the whole tranſaction from which he expected his clearance, either that 
himſelf was the man, or that the robber was maſter of a ſtock of 
knowledge which none but an old ſervant of the houſe could be maſ. 
ter of. Of all neceſity the robber muſt have known, „that there 
was 'money in that room, as well as a variety of other property, 
2dly. That it was in a cheſt ; 3dly. That it was neither in the cheſt 
of the ſouth, nor in that of the north, nor in that of the weſt, but 
only in that which faced the eaſt. 4thly. That it was at that particu- 
lar corner of the cheſt. 5thly. That it was betwixt two bundles of 


cloaths, one above and on beneath: 6thly. That theſe cloaths were 


divided in ſmall parcells of one inch in thickneſs, and could be 
extracted with the two fingers of each hand: 7thly. That the money 
could not be 'eome-at but by cutting the bag, ſpreading the rupees 
within the cheſt-bottom, and taking them up with a certain contri- 
vanced of Iron and wood. Sthly, that all thoſe Djamas could be 
ſome how replaced within the cheſt againſt all appearances to the 
contrary ; arid laſt of all, that the robber could have time enough to 
go through all this apparatus and machinery for two hours together, 
inſtead of cutting away at once the ropes of the two malmal-bales, 
and carrying them away by bundles. It was after ſuch a ſeries 


of amazing feats of leger-de main, that Mahmed-Reza-Qhan, the 


ſupreme magiſtrate, pronounced that the charge had not been 


proved; ſo that after a year's proceedings, he ſet the man at liberty. 
Ir was high time indeed: for the man had been wrung ſo as to drop 
not only the two thouſand rupees which I knew him to be worth, but a 
further ſum of three thouſand rupees more which I never had ſo much 
as ſuſpected. His name now had come abroad at Moorſhoodabad : he 
had no reſources left there ; bnt as he is an able man, and he did not 
know that he had been advertiſed in the Gazette of Calcutta, he 


(repaired 


l 


Re. where he ſoon became Conſaman or bottler 19 
Mr. Plowden, with whom he is now. 


Here is another ftory : at the end of the year 1787, a houſe which 
I had rented fourteen years together, and which I had purchaſed 
ſix years ago ſo auekwardly as to be obliged to purchaſe one half 
of it again in 1785, happened to receive conſiderable damage by 
the ſtorm of November 1787; ſo that intending then to repair to 
Calcutta to look out for ſome livelyhood, I refalved to rebuilt it ſo 
as to leave my family in-it, which family lived at ten yards from 
thence in three ſmall houſes, rented from an old rich Eunuch. 


As the ground was much circumſcribed, and in a corner between 
two ſmall crooked lanes, fix feet broad, I reſolved to built it 
with an upper tory ; but having no knowledge in building matters, 
the wall which ought to have been no more than two feet broad 
was made full four feet thick; and on the on other hand, as I had 
been diſappointed in ſome groands which I intended to purchaſe to 
the weſt and ſouth, ſo as to give che lower parts a larger yard or 
compound; and theſe lower parts had no window upon the two 
lanes, and but fix ſmall ones within a compound too narrow and 
crouded with buildings; it happened of courſe that the lower 
part became ſo damp for want of air as to be unimhabitable, and {6 
dark for want of light that no Letter could be read in any of the 
rooms, ſave in one: ſo that I had been obliged to raiſe an upper ſtory, 
even if it had not always been my intention to do ſo. I had been 
promiſed by an old woman, my next neighbour to the weſt, a parcelf 
of ground for one hundred rupees, which was worth thirty ; and 
by the old Eunuch, my other neighbour, a deſerted garden to the ſouth, 
for a thouſand rupees, which was worth a hundred; but theſe two per-. 
ſons no ſooner faw that I was in earneſt, and that the ground was dig- 
ging for the foundations, than they raiſed their demands to two' hundred 
and two thouſand: ſo that I went on with the wall, reſolved to do 
without them, and to leave the lower parts for lumber. But as ſoon 
as the wall was out of the ground by ſeveral feet, they both offered 
their ground again, and I anſwered by bidding only one half of 
what medal; þ 


| 
| 
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I had taken a diſguſt at the houſe on finding it ſo exceſſively dark 
and quit uninhahitable below. This rejection of their ground, the 
Eunuch found means to make me repent of, 


It muſt be remembered that the ground to the weſt ward belonged 
to an old woman, (which I have ſince found to be indebted to me 
in three hundred rupees, an article I heard of only ſince I am 


in Calcutta), This ground of her's was divided in three equal parts 


by two walls which formed a zenana, a kitchen and pantry, and a 
merdana or men's apartment: and it was the former J had bid a 
hundred rupees for. ſome time after my walls being already raiſed, 
the woman came to want money; and as by a law no ground or 
houſe can be ſold to a ſtranger, unleſs it has been refuſed by the 
next neighbours ;. and the next neighbours. were the Eunuch who 
did not want any ground, and myſelf who had once bid a 
hundred rupees for that third-part, and of late only fiſty, it became 
neceſſary to bilk me out of that right of preemtion which is called 
Hac- Sha. The Eunuch therefore applied to the Moluvies or Doc- 
tors at law, and expoſed his caſe in- ſuch a manner that they gave 
a ſentence by which I was intitled to only ſo) much ground as 
was contained between my houſe and the firſt wall. I preſented a 
petition in the Civil. court againſt the iniquitous Fetva or Religious 


- anſwer; and it was filed ſo late, as to give the Eunuch time to fell 
the two other parcells to a ſtranger from a diſtant quarter for ninety 
five rupees. When the petition was accepted at laſt it was refered to 


the Moluvies; and finding that meaſures had been taken every 


where, I deſiſted. It appears then by that deciſion. that if your houſe 
touches. only to a kitchen, and that kitchen ſhould be, as uſual, 
, parted only by a, wall from the pantry, hall, parlours, yard, and 


garden, you are only intitled, not to the whole ground, but only 
to the kitchen. Of courfe had the Eunuch choſen to deprive me 
even of that third part, which was apparently left me, he had only 


to engage the old woman to raiſe a mud wall cloſe to my own, 


for inſtance at fix inches, and then my right would have extended only 
to ſo much as was betwixt that wall of her's and my own, to wit fix 


inches in breadth, and thirty feet in length. Thus it appears that the | 
Eunuch | 
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Eunuch with money on one hand, and the faculty of getting into 
every zenana, where he inſtilled his notions, on the other; had found 
means neee be the deciſion ever ſo abſurd or ſo 
iniquitous; 


This is only the preamble ; what follows might require a narratives 
Theſe little bickerings having ſoured the Eunnch's temper, (a ſet of 
men known all over India for peeviſh and cholerick and ſurly to a 
proverb) he ſoon found means to make me repent my having neg- 
lected to gratify him by purchaſing his waſte ground at two thouſand 
rupees. He remained upon tolerable terms with me, whilſt I was 
building the lower parts of my houſe, (evidently contrived to ſupport 
an upper ſtory) and ſeemed to pay no attention to fourty-five beams, 
ſeven hundred bargus, ſixteen doors, twenty window frames and a 
quantity of venetians that were mean while getting ready in the two 
lanes adjoining the houſe : but as ſoon as this lower part wes over, 
and he perceived that windows and doors were placed in the upper 
| ſtory, he exerted himſelf in undoing me by turning all thoſe materials 
and even the whole houſe into ſo much loſs to me. He applyed . ... ;. 
+ + + but to whom ſhould he apply, but to Moonſhy Qhaja-Ahmed, 
the general of the fodjdary forces, And here I conceive. that you are 
going to ſtop me by aſking what buſineſs had the building of a houſe with / 
the fodjdary or Criminal office? Was it not more natural to apply to 
the-Civil court ?? it was; but building a houſe is not actionnable 
there; and even admitting it ſhould, it would have been neceſſary to 
rate the buildings of the neighbourhood which were . injured by that 
building. Now4f theſe were rated low, (and indeed they are nothing 
but mud and ftraw,) the complaint would have put it iu my power to 
buy them off; and if rated very high, ſo as enhance the pretended 
iujury, then it becameneceſſary to pay a commiſſion of ſome hundred 
rupees to Government (ſuch are the regulations, before any com- 
plaint can be admitted) and ſome other ſums in fees to the court. 
How then to eſcape that alternative? by making it a criminay, and 
not a civil complaint. For there is no commiſſion required in the 
| fodjdary Court; and how to make a criminal affair of a man's, 
building a houſe in his own compound? there is no precedent for ſuch - 
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a complaint? Well Sir, no matter: we ſhall make the precedent. 


And how to make it, then, for you teize me with expectation? 
Why, good Sir, by introducing a bit of a word, ſuch as Zuburduſftee 
in the complaint. That word which ſignifies by force or wiolence 
qualifies any matter for a criminal complaint. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 
you ſhould be actually making tea in the morning with green or 
ſonglo; and that an enemy ſhould take it into his head to plague 
you : he has only to lend good clothes to a number of beggarly 
neighbours, to whom he alſo gives half a rupee a head; and theſe 


will go ina troup to Madapore, where they ſhall preſent a peti- 


tion in the fodjdary office with the pompous and ſounding names, 


of Sd ſuch alone; Mirze ſuch a one; and Khan ſuch a one: 


and complain that you drink your tea ba Zuberduſtee, by violence, 
ideſt, againſt eee or pleaſure: this magic word brings 
you at once within the laſh of that office. Suppoſe again that you 
put- on to day white Nankeen breeches; but that your enemy, wants 
to plague you, and to force you to wear black ſatin ones. Well, 
Sir: he has no more than to make the ſame manoeuvre as above, 
and to preſent a petition that you put-on white Nankeen breeches 


. ba Zuburduſtee : and ſtrait, your Nankeen-breeches become a cri- 
minal affair. But you will prove irrefragably that wearing Nan- 
| keen-breeches is no injury to your enemy and to his confederates: 


well then (do not be angry) the caſe ſhall be diſmiſſed, and you 
ſhall get rid of the complaint, with only ſome months vexation and 
ſome hundred rupees, charges. Mahmed-Reza-Khan, the Supreme 


Magiſtrate at the fodjdary Court, ſhall FEI that the charge 


GY ee eee 


. eee 
within your own compound, could be conſtrued into a crime, and 
brought within the cognition of the Criminal Court, which, as I 


have ſaid, is reſtricted only to three caſes, aſſault, battery and 


violence, being one of them. There is no more then than to Lay 


a complaint that you are building an upper room by wielence, and 
trait you are within the verge of that Court. It is ſaid that M. 


P 
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right-hand-man, Moonſhy Qhadja-Ahmed ; and that he objected. 
to the impropriety of ſending a Summons upon a very doubtfull 
ſubjea, of which at beſt there was no inſtance in all the re- 
cords of the Fodidary office : he objected ſtrongly, and allo ad- 
verted to the danger of ſending me a written order to ſlay the 
building, as I might make uſe of that voucher to come uponhim 
for damages. But the Moonſhy who had already made his treaty 
with the rich Eunuch, prevailed upon him to evade the difficulty 
by making uſe of the following expedient : he ſent, me with a copy 
of the complaint, a writes order, commanding my attendance ; and 
he ſtayed the building, by a verbal one. The latter, even if a 
written one, would have not been admiſſible ; but being only a 
verbal one it became ridiculous, and looked ſo. much like a ſurrep- 
titious one, that it was rejected; and the upper ſtory went on. 
Here both the Moonſhy and theEunuch were non-plaſed ; and before 
the uſual forms of prefering a complaint, hearing my anſwer, and 
going through the merits of thecauſe, might have been compleated, 
the upper ſtory would have been finiſhed : after which it would have been 
perilous and chargeable to pull it down. What to do? the moonſhy ſug- 
geſted that the Eunuch*s confederates ſhould right themſelves : they 
aſſembled to the number of fifty perſons ; and having thrown a few 
brick-bats on the workmen, one of the firſt ſtruck a little girl on the 
temp, and layed her ſpeechleſs on the ground The confederates 
diſperſed inſtantly ; and the Eunuch was at the expence of fifty rupees to 
ſtiffle the mother's complaints, who wanted to make a conſiderable 
affair of this, and who was not pacified but by bringing motives of - 
religion and Moluvies to this afliſtance ; nevertheleſs the girl re- 
mained fick two or three months together: but mean while the build- . 
ing having. gone-on for three days more, the confederates ſuppor- 
ted aud abetted under hand by the Moonſhy, (who. could not bear 
my pretending to diſpute upon a par with him, or my carry- 
ing a. point by dint of argument and reaſon) armed themſelves 
with ſtaves, whips, and other weapons, &c. and fell again upon 
the workmen, whom they drove away; aſter which they 
took poſſeſſion of the houſe for ſeveral hours; and being 
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of wood they could carry away: a manege which continued for 
a month together, until all the ſmall timber and Iron were carry- 
ed away. Mean while came-on the time for appearing to anſwer the 
complaint. I repaired to Madapore, which you muſt remember, is at 
eight miles from my lodgings, and I heard the complaint; read. Sir, 
did 1 ſay, in addreſſing the magiſtrate, (M. B.) the confederates ſet 
forth hat building upper flories in this Country ts uncuflomary, and in their 
quarter, unprecedented: Do you really believe that there are mo upper 
foories throug bout all MoorJhoedabad none / you never ſaw any? I have, 
anſwered he, but they muſt have been raiſed in open uninhabited” 
places and what, Ar, if they be thirty years old and in the moſt 
pepulans places of the city, for inſtance Khadum-ally-Khan's, which is a 
thourough fare between four ftreets ? and what, if four of the complain- 
ers live themſelves in upper flories ? that may be, replyed the magiſ- 
trate, but I ſuppoſe they overlook no one, whereas your upper 
ſtory overlooks every one: vat one, fir, not, one, not one, ſcreamed I 
ewith emphaſis ; if it ict: but to that, my houſe being ſo near in your 
dayly airings, pleaſe, fir, pleaſe, for god's ſake, pleaſe to-comein ; and if 
a fingle man's inner houſe can be overlotked by my upper ftory, I will abide a 
Full condemnation. But at any rate, how do they know that it ſphall prep 
into their zenana? they know nothing of it : the upper fliry is juſt commenced; 
and it is well bun that living myſelf at a great d tance from it in a 
Jung lis on the wwater-fide, I intend the new houſe and upper tory for |the 
omen of my own family, which ſurely I all nat expoſe to the freping . 
of athers.: and if they be hindered from being peeped-at, they wuill be 
of courſe debarred from pecping at others ; And / courſe the pretend object- 
jon is dine” away. His actual roof, ſaid the Eunvch overlooks the 
zenana of my adoptive ſon. True anſwered I, but that fon of his 
he has brought into that waſte grouud only ſince the quarrell began, 
and he has cutt daun two great trees that covered his zenana effet- 
 wally. How, replyed the Eunuch, am I not maſter to bring whom 
I pleaſe in my own graund; And have I it not in my power to cutt 
down my own trees? „ You have, rejoined the magiſtrate, but after 
ſuch an artifice, you cannot ſtand forth as one whoſe women care un- 
ſheltered and overlooked ; And as to what you {ay that you and your 
neighbours have not to day known any thing of his having 


intended 
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intended an upper ſtory, your plea is quite improbable: The houſe 
is building theſe fix months, and the meterials of the upper ſtory 
are filling the neighbouring lanes. I have heard of the upper ſtorx 
myſelf long ago. © The magiſtrate turning then to me, obſerved 
good naturedly how ill adviſed I had been to build houſes amongſt. 
ſuch neighbzurs, and added that he would come with Mr. Lekey _ 
and ſome others to look how far it might be true that my upper 
ſtory overlooked any man's zenana. however, added he, I muſt inform 
you that I can do nothing in this affair; For it being intirely a 

zuſulman one, I am by my inſtructions beans to .refer it to 
Mahmed-Reza-Khan.” 


All this dialogue TI have mentioned, not only, as it gives a hint 
about ſome curious particulars relative to this dark affair, but alſo 
as it gives an inſight into M. Burges's' cherater, With ten times 
more penetration than in general falls to the lot of Indians; And 
twenty times more probity than ever has been or ever ſhall be the 
ſhare of a Bengalee, it happens that at laſt he ſuffers himſelf to be 
led by the opinion of his dependants; And that what theſe had 
determined at firſt, is preciſely what comes to pals at laſt, For the 
day of his evening ride, when I expected he would tome to the 
rew houſe, he paſſed- om and did not approach it. Three or four 
Engliſhmen were no to be impoſed-on as to what they had under 
their own eyes, flill leſs were they to be overawed or bribed ; And 
thereſore it would have come out that no one*s zenana could be over- 
booked by the upper ſtory, eſpecially as I intended to wall-up all 
the windows to the north and weſt ; And ſuch a diſcovery would have 
totally overſett the ſcheme, for which the Moonſhy Qhoadja-Amed 
had been ſo highly feed : And therfore he found means to put off the 
viſit from day to day, till he found means. ſo far to four his maſter's 
mind, as to render him inſenſibly a party in that quarrell, and alſo in 
ſome others. In nothing is this overruling influence of that man ſo 
glaring as in this affair. M. Burgeſs on the firſt complaint 
prefered before him, had only to anſwer, (or at leaſt I can conceive 
it ſo) * that as building a houſe high or low, green or red, did 
n I OS 
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« Fodjdary Office was reſtricted, he would not venture to receive 
« it, unleſs they could point out a fingle precedent within theſe 
« thirty or fourty years paſt.” Now as there has never been 
ſuch a precedent at any time whatever, or at leaſt theſe thirty 
years paſt within my knowledge, it follows that the matter would 
have been at once quaſhed. I mention this anſwer, becauſe there 
is. a general report that ſuch a dialogue really took place between 


the maſter and the ſervant. Be it as it may, the matter was re- 


fered to Mahmed-Reza Khan, as ſupreme Judge of the Fodjdary, 
who at firſt ſeemed to be greatly averſe to the confederates and 
their leader, but who ſoon altered his conduct at leaſt, but not his 
Opinion, as he is not a man to take any upon truſt, This ſudden 
alteration, which laſted two or three months, and where I evidently 
ſaw. that the intention was to let the matter die away, as it 
was. notorious that I intended to go and ſettle at Calcurta in a few 
months, obliged me to ſupplicate the Governor general's interfe- 
rence, as you may ſee by the annexed Petition, ſo far at leaſt as 


that a Sentence might be prononced without further delay. 


— . —— 
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0 THE RIGHT HONORABLE | 


Ann EARL CORNWALLIS, K. 6. 


Governor General of the Britiſh Eaft-Indies 


The humble Petition of * * CET Citiſen of Calcutta, 22 
3 


Snzwirn, 


THAT your Petitioner, forced by repeated injuries, and a variety 
of ruinous grievances, finds himſelf, to his regret, obliged to en- 


n e eee narrative: 


. theſs fix months in building  a- bouſe 
which the want of ground and windows had rendered excedingly 
dark, and utterly uninhabitable, I was raiſing an upper ſtory upon 
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whom on account of two partition-walls and of ſome other fubjeQs, 
I had chanced to have ſome altercations, in which he had been each 
time condemned by the ' neighbours, found means to raiſe thoſe 
- fame neighbours; and under pretence that an upper ſtory might 
afford opportunities to look at their women, he excited them to a 
ſedition ; ſo that to the number of fifty perſons, they commenced 
throwing brick-bats at the workmen ; but having feverely wounded 
a ſmall girl, they deſiſted for the preſent ; and changing their 
battery, they upon an expoſal both abſurd and full of pal 
falſehoods, carryed their complaints to the Fodjdary or Criminal 
Court, for no other apparent - reaſon poſlibly, than becauſe carry- 
ing it (and a quarrell about ground is but a civil object) to the 
Civil tribunal, would have required an exgpenſe of full a thoufand 
rupees. Be it as it may, the magiſtrate (Mr. Burgeſs) command- 
ed my attendance by a written order, but ſtayed the building, by @ 
verbal one, I objected to ſo irregular a proceeding, and continued 
the building for two days, when another ſeditious band took pof- 
- ſeſſion of the houſe, and drove the workmen. I requeſted x written 
order; and this was not ſent : but after ſome objections liſtened-to 
againſt the impropriety of the proceeding and the incom petency 
of the tribunal, the magiſtrate refered the complaint to the Crimi- 
nal or Fodjdary Court in which the Nabob Mabomed-Reza-Qhan 
preſides as ſupreme judge. Some days after, the latter ſent for 
the parties, and after a full hearing, he reproved the ſedtious, whom 
he informed of the punition they deſerve& by law: and on one or 
two of them having alledged that they had not known ſooner of | 
my intention to raiſe an upper ſtory, he anſwered with ſeverity, 
that if was ſtrange that they who lived on the ſpot ſhould know 
nothing of the matter, whilſt himſelf who W 


knew it theſe ſix months. 


- 
. 


— en ata likely to be brought 
to a concluſion on the very next day, when to every one's ſurpriſe 
the Criminal Judge cooled at once; and, whether deterred by the 
neceſſity . = 


|. 
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of them dependants of the Navvab Mubarec-ed Dulah; or ſwayed by 


. ſome ſudden conſideration, of his own, he has never thought of the 
cauſe ſince: ſo that it is at ſtand theſe four months, although. Crimi- 
nal cauſes are always diſpatched in a few days, and ſuch a delay in 
a rainy weather cannot but have greatly damaged the building. 
Mean while the complainers to whom I had offered either to raiſe 
for them on their grounds, but at my own expence, ſome veil or 
Helter againſt my peeping, or to part with thoſe mud and firaw 
tenements of their's on a fair appriſement, or at leaſt to pnrchaſe 
my own, finding now that I required a full indemniſicaton, ſhrunk 
away and abſconded, ſome in the Navvab*s palace, and ſome in 

* Houſes independent from the juriſdiction of Moorſhoodabad ; ſo that 
although the building is going to ruins, I hardly know how to bring 
any one to anſwer to my complaint, ſave the old Eunuch, who 

. pretends to be an old impotent man reduced ro Beggary.” 


« Nothing leſs therefore than my total ruin ſeems to be intended: 

For the lower houſe, at all times unfit for habitation, is now filled 
up to the very roof with as many materials in timber, lime, mortar, 
bricks, window frames &c. &c, as I have been able to ſave from a 
general plunder, which is ſaid to have been countenanced by very 
great men, but has unqueſtionably been connived at; fo that Iam 
as affectually debarred the uſe of my houſe, as N 49 1 


che by law.” 


. Aſter ſo ſevere an execution, may I not aſk what is my crime? for 
the complainers alledge none, ſave that of my being poſlibly able to 
peep at ſome ſhrivelled women in thoſe ſtraw and mud tenements of 
their's ; which ifit be a crime, is a futur one, and cannot be cogui- | 
ſable in a criminal Court, which determmes upon crimes committed, 

and not upon contingencies that way chance to happen hereafter. ' 


-  « Your ere. ſenſible that your lordſhip ſhall not alto- 
gether | overlook ſo ſingular a caſe, ſupplicates that you pleaſe ſo far 
to interpoſe between harm and him, 'as that the Navab Mubarec-ed 


5 -Doulab may be adviſcdto afford a full indemnification, on my elea- 
ſing 
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ang to his people boch ground, bulking add e Greats 
the Narvab Mahmed-Reza-Qhan be dire fed to ee that tre juſice 
e ERR" 


And yoir petitioner, as in dry bound, hall ever pray te 
Calente, December 24, 1788, 


» 


— 
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But this application with the ſlight interference it 83 having 
put all the world at Moorſhoodabad in a flame; and having myſelf on 
the other hand thought proper to relinquiſh my three claims at the 
Civil Court ; the application produced the very reverſe of what was 
expected; ſo that on obſerving the great alterations and jealouſies it 
had occaſioned, and ſenſible how the wind blew and was likely to 
blow, I framed another petition which you have alſo here; and fully 
ſenſible that my cauſe would be attended-to at Calcutta, I wrote at the 
end of theſe ſheets, then finiſhed at Moorſhoodabad, the verſe : 


Flectere 1 nequeo ſuperos, Acheronta | mavebo. Verg. 
And carried another Petition to Calcutta. | 


In this hope of mine however I proved a little tooſanguine ; for 
whether my adverſaries, who had more than once boaſted in theſe, 
| words : wb will ever read all that at Calla Þ| Who will mind it * 
Whether, I ſay, they had been before hand wich me in that city ; 
they had been better ſerved by chance than they had reaſon to ex- 
pect; as ſoon as I had been ſiting a whole hour in Acheron's hall of 
audience, I was defired, whether by his order or otherwiſe, to walk 
out of it, or at leaſt; the words I heard amounted to nearly as much, 


This Winker produced very heavy e for beſides my 
own petition, I had another in my pocket: It was ſigned by ſixty 
two eminent perſons of Moorſhoodabad, who expreſſed their appre- 
henſions « Leſt ſome cauſes with which the Civil Court did not chuſe 
= to fully it's fingers, ſhould be by collukion — 
* of 


| | 
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or Criminal one: their fears leſt the unjaſt and arbitrary ſentence 
„ about my houſe ſhould become a precedent for drawing to the 


« fodjdary tribunal matters that had no connection with is ; and 
« their concern to ſee that a number of beggars, excited by two or 


three powerfull adverfaries, thould have it henceforward in their 
power either to put the bailder under a filent contribution, or 
«« to procure themſelves a ſmall conveniency, at no detriment to them, 
* but at no leſs a price for the owner chan that of ſeeing his building 
« either ſtayed, or ruined, or rendered uſeleſs ; whilſt common ſenſe 


pointed out, that if they were intitled to ſuch a conveniency at all, 


it mult be by all means on paying for it themſelves, and not on 
« making the builder pay for it; it being evident that the builder 


„ had as much as any of them at leaſt a right to ſeek his own 


« conveniency in his own compound: in ſhort, the Petition reflected 
„ highly on the flagitious partiality which had / hindered an honeſt, 
« mduſtrious, uſeful man, from going-on with an upper ſtory, becom: 
<* to him of abſolute neceſſity, whilſt it permitted a Mahmed Ally, 
% botteler of Mahmed Reza Qhan, and a Djumni-Bhay, a dance- 
« woman of Mubarec ed Doulah's, to go-on quietly with their's, both 
«« of which are now finiſhed : with this further aggravation, that 
both theſe buildings being airy and lightſome, do hot need an up- 
per ſtory, whereas the other building being quite dark and damp, 
* becomes utterly uninhabituble without ſuch an addition; this, 


beuition I brought back together with my own. 


What I was to do with this laſt I knew full well: I wo ceftred 
ſome way or other to get myſelfread by Acheron, ſenſible that it would 
attract his attention at laſt; but the difficulty was how to diſpoſe of 


' the other Petition. Aſter a deal of parley with myſelf, and fx days 


conſultation, Irefolved to ſend it back, and to inform the Petitioners 
of the little credit I had at Court, and of the little chance I had to 


get it read at all: and this was conveyed in ſuch terms as concealed 
. 


| Bur here Thad reckoned without my hoſteler: the whole buſineſs 
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was already well known at Moorſhoodabad ; and whilſt I was writ- 

ing the letter, I received one, ſigned by three of the principal of 
them, who not only requeſted me to ſend their Petition back, but in- 
formed me of their being reſolved to diſavow it, ſhould I go fo far as 
to treſpaſs on their requeſt. The fact is that the order, or at leaſt, 
ſomething to that amount, although delivered in engliſh, had been 
fully comprehended by Teffezznl-Hoſſein-Qhan, agent to Aſſef ed 
Doula, and by the ſeveral agents of the two Begums, of Mahmed 
Reza Qhan and of Mubarec ed Doula, - The ſingling me out in that nu- 
mirous aſſembly of ninety fix perſons, had attracted all eyes upon me; 
and the look, gait of the body, and tone of voice as well as my 
_ withdrawing myſelf a moment after, had given full information; 
and this having been tranſmitted by the three latter Agents, had 
become public at Moorſhoodxbad, an and : had frightened the Petitioner's 
beyond their wits, ſo far, that fearful of ſharing their Agent's future 
diſgrace, and of being henceforward eternally expoſed to the enmity 
of both the. Fodjdary and Gl Couns ; then ili wen "ale 
Petition's being ſeat back, and ſwore they would. diſown me ſhould 
1 perſiſt in preſenting it. Now here is my ſecoud Petition. b 
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= THAT your Pethioner; neable 96 % 
a conſiderable property violently wreſted out of his hands, or, which 
is fall as much, rendered of no uſe, is with regret forced to intrude 
again upon your valuable time with the following narative : were 
it but to awaken an important attention on the many iniquitous 


66 3. 
procedin gs upon which feople venture out of Calcutta on the 


invidious ſuppoſition that no one there ſhall have ether time or will 
to attend to ſuch details.” 


* 


« And here, My lord, it becomes neceſſary chat you ſhould be 
reminded of the purport and ſtyle of a Petition I took the liberty to 
convey to your Lordſhip in December laſt, wherein, confident on the 
goodaeſs of my cauſe, and on the opinion which Mahmed-Reza-Khan 
himſelf ſeemed to have conceived of it, I complained only of ſome 
foreign conſiderations which had ſo far influenced his mind ſince, as 
to leave the matter in ſiſpenſe for a long while, like one that meant 
to let it die away of itſelf; and I ſupplicated your Lordſhip fer your 
Interpofition, to the end, that ſentence might be pronounced on the 
merits of the cauſe: Such an application of mine, Mylord, chan- 

ced to overſett all Mahmed-Reza-Khan's notions of right and wrong: 
the Nawab Mubarec-ed-dowla himſelf with the two Princeſſes, his 
- mothers, ſhocked that I ſhould have given them in that injquitous 
affair ſomething of that full ſhare which they had ſo inadvertently and 
ſo ungenerouſly taken, by liſtening to the exparte reports of an enuch 
at variance with me, were all in a flame on my having dared to apply 
to Calcutta in an affair which they had reſolved to ſtiffle at Moorſhoo- 
dabad ; and toſhew me how much they, as well as Mahmed-Reza 
Khan, valued my buftling, the latter, not only receded totally from 
_ - the paſſive filence which he ſeemed to have impoſed on himſelf, but 
he took fo far an active part in the whole affair, as to grant in his 
ſentence to my adverſaries a great deal more than they had requeſted 
1 themſelves. Their Petition being in the records, it will appear that 
they had requeſted on rhat I ſhould be reftrited from going-on with 
the upper flory which 1 was raifing on my own houſe and in my own 
compound ; whereas the Supreme Magiſtrate's ſentence ran thus: 
« threats ſhall be made to ; and he ſhall be forbidden to 
* continue his upper ſtory : moreover he ſhall pull down ſo much of 
e jt as has already been raiſed ; and he ſhall bind himſelf under a 
. penalty rot to raiſe an for the future. (A ſtrange article this 
levelled undoubtedly againft my ſelling my houſe to an a Engliſhman, 
who had ſome vews on it, and againſt whom to all appearance no 


to 1 
one would have dared to lay ſuch iniquitous unprecedented claims = 
as were now enforced againſt me)) Mitte. Dat 


« After ſo. very ſevere a reverſe, after ſo unprecedented, ſo un- 
heard of a ſentence, which deprives an innocent induſtrious man 
of a houſe worth ten or twelve thouſand rupees, or at leaſt renders 
it wholly uninhabitable and of no uſe ; and that too under the ſole 
pretence, that it might at ſome time hereafter afford opportunities 
to overlook ſome ſhrivelled women of the neighbourhoed ; (which 
inconveniency after all, if of a nature to be remedied ſolely at my 
charge, might have been eaſily warded off by an expence of 
twenty or twenty-five rupees properly placed throughout all thoſe 
ſtraw or mud tenements), after ſo ruinous a- ſentence, 'Mylord, 
may I aſk what is my crime? For the confederates [themſelves 
alledge none; and here I ſupplicate your Lordſhip to caſt a look 
at the Petition of December laſt, wherein I propoſe to put an end 
to all the different by any one of the following expedients.: their 
«« purchaſing my houſe and ground at a fair appriſement; or their 
«« ſelling me their's ; or at leaſt their letting me raiſe thereon, but 
„ at my ſole expence, ſuch a ſhelter or veil for their conveniency, 
1 as their reſpective caſes might admitt. May I aſk again Mylord, 
what is my crime? For ſurely raiſing an upper ſtory within 
one's own compound cannot be conſtrued into ſo heinous an action, 
eſpecially when thoſe that take offenſe, are, not only at full liberty 
to take their own conveniency againſt it, but have even been offered 
to have it done at my own expence? May I aſk again what can 
be the reaſon of ſo unexpected, ſo ſudden a change in a ſupreme 
Magiſtrate? My crime, Mylord, is a great one, an irremiſſible 
one: in my laſt ſojourn at Calcutta in December laſt, I have 
chaneed to appear in the Gazette as the Editor of an hiſtory of 
India in which Mubarec-ed-D6ulah is pourtrayed in the moſt deſ- 
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* Such materials as had eſcaped a general plunder of ſeyeral days, were of courſe 
crammed within the lower tory, and they rendered it incapable to admit ſo much as 
one bed in any part: theſe materials were 45 beams; 700 bargas; 12 doors, 
and door frames; eighteen window frames with venetians; eleven hundred maunds 
of Silhut lime; 2500 of Soorkey j ſeventy thouſand: large bricks; and an infinity 
of uſtencils, tools, Iron, Copper, old materials &c. - 4 
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picable, moſt ridiculons colors; and Mahmed-Reza-Khan, in the 
moſt odious ones ; and as the great ones of this land, after having 
been for ages together inſenſible and quite callous to every thing like 
character, have now learned of the Engliſh to pay ſome regard to 
it, juſt as they have learned the uſe of China- tea, 'Mghogany-chairs, 
and Buff-breeches ; ſo, it is natural to think that thoſe men, who have 
left it as a legacy to their children and ſons-in law, to wreck here- 
after by every means in their power their vengeance upon the 
author of that work, have likewiſe conceived an unconquerable pre- 
Judice againſt the man that has preſumed, by his tranſlation, to ex- 
poſe them on the Theatre of an Engliſh world : and this, Mylord, 
over and above the natural influenc which Eunuchs have over 
immured Ladies, and immured Ladies, immenſely rich, over men 
in power in general, and over Mahmed-Reza-Khan in particulat- 
proves to be the key of that ſentence in which an innocent man is 
— undone, to gratify che revenge of an Bunuch, and the views ofa 
number of beggarly neighbours amongſt which it would be dif- 
ficult to find three men of ſome property: and as a further token 
of reſſentement and defiance, this ſentence was pronounced, neither 
by the ſupreme Magiſtrate, as it was his duty, nor even by his deputy- 
(both being abſent), but by a common clerk; and as if there were 
in it ſome delicate matters not fit to be expoſed to the prying eye of | 
an injured knowing man, a copy of it was refuſed at that time (5th 
March laſt) and continues to be ſo to this day: although it is an 
invatiable cuſtom in all Criminal caſes whatever, to put in the 
hands of the parties an atteſled very long paper, in which the alle- 
gations of the Plantiff and deffendant being mentioned at length, 
together with the ſentence and its motives, ſerves henceforward as 
youcher on both ſides : this favor, no repreſentations, no reproaches, 
no intreaties have been able to obtain to this day, Is it to prevent 
my remarking upon the contents? (Indeed if this be the intent, it 
/ is effectually defeated by the confederates themſelves, who having 
been fully informed of the contents two months befcre hand, have 
long ago talked and boaſted of chem): or is th's refuſal rather cal- 
culated to afford time to manufacture hereafter a new decree ſuitable 
to the exegencies that might ariſe from a complaint carryed to 
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Calcutta, ſhould it happen as it is too often the caſe, that the com- 
plaint of the injury ſhould -be refered to the injurer, and redreſs 
of the oppreſſion be expected ſtom the oppreſſor.” | 


« After ſo long a narrative, My Lord, (and it 1 1 pil Wat G8 
extent and unuſual features of the injury, as well as the importavce 
of the reader, ſhould have required fo much detail), hall not 

your goodneſs allow of my making a recapitation or an abſtract of 
* ; 


« It amounts to this, My Lord : a man builds a houſe within his 
own compound with a vew to raiſe an upper ſtory upon it, the lower 
parts being otherwiſe: too damp and too dark to be habitable... His 
heighbours, excited by an Eunuch, a powerfull wealthy man, with 
whom he was upon bad- terms, but who has acceſs to all the zena- 
nas of the city, not only preſent a Petition againſt his 
the building, but alſo, on finding themſclves abetted and firongly 
ſupported by ſecret hands, oppoſe the building by main force at 
two different times under pretence that ſuch an upper ſtory would 
enable the owner to peep into their mud and ſtraw tenements : and 
they add morcover, that building upper ſtories is unprecedented in 
that city; upon which repreſentation, . the Criminal Judge orders 
that no upper ſtory ſhall be raiſed, and that as much of it as has 
been raiſed already ſhall be pulled down; and moreover, that none 
ſhall be raiſed thereon for the future; which laſt clauſe renders. the 
building unſaleable. This is not all: the materials intended for the 
upper ſtory being now crammed into the lower parts, have rendered 
both theſe as well as thoſe, of no uſe at all. The queſtion then is,” 


If 10 Whether thoſe neighbours ars intided tb Re NE 
that conyenlency to themſelyes? And in that ease, it Hall appear 
that the owner has been endleſsly offering, either to ſell” them both 
his houſe and ground at a fair appriſement; or to purchaſe their's; 
or at leaſt to raiſe upon chem at his own expence ſuch a ſhelter 
or veil, a night inlire Go all which panis have been 
rejected.. 
— < ad. 
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"22. „ The ſecond queſtion ſhall be, whether, if they be entitled 
to ſuch a conveniency, it is to be acquired entirely at his ſole ex- 
pence; and if it can be common ſenſe or law in any country of the 
world, that an innocent man ſhould- be deprived or debarred of 
Property to the amount of ten or twelve thouſand rupees, barely to 
procure them a ſmall conyeniency attainable with a thouſandth ; 
Part of that ſum q . "= M 


97 in either caſe it ſhall reſt upon them to prove” - 


| ut, That there are not at this time ftanding it Moorſhoodabad 
two thouſand five hundred upper ſtories.” 2d, that the two Navvabs 
themſelves do not live in upper ſtories, much loftier than mine. 
3d, that there are not eleven ſach upper ſtories in the quarter 
where my houſe is ſeated. 4th, that two of the complainers do not 
theinſelves live in two ſuch houſes. 5th, that there are not actually 
two ſuch houſes building in the ſeme quarter, the one, by a bottler 
of Mahmed-Reaa-Khan's, and the other by a dance- woman of 
Mubarac-ed-Doulah's,” | 


=. 


« Laſtly, UG wi them is piore, a tick the tes thoulind 


+ five hundred houſes have been acquieſced-to by the neighbours, 


who accordingly have covered themſelves againft a futur peeping, 
by every means in their power; or, that every one of theſe have been 
raiſed not in the moſt populous parts of the city, (as they have noto- 
 riouſly been indeed); but only, 1 fields, and long before 
the ſurrounding houſes had a being.” 620 


oe Your memorialift therefore ſopplicates, My Lord, that you pleaſe 
fo far to interpoſe between harm and him, as that he may receive 
a full indemnification, or any other relief which your _ 
ever, and his fingular caſe, point out. 


* : . « And your memorialif, as in duty bam. en, be., 
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A REMAKE. 2.4 


On reading the ſentence alluded-to, tad; this is: ben beg 


fixty perſons, excepting the man who is ſo deeply concerned in 1 
two obſcrvations occur very naturally: 


* Mahmed-Reza-Khan ſays that the charge of violence offered to 
the workmen, and of forcible entry and poſſeſſion, and of tumult and 
ſedition, has not been proved. The aſſertion is very nearly true: but 
how ? Becauſe, the fact being ſo notorious, as to have made ſome 
noiſe at Moorſhoodahad, the confederates themſelves: in the only 
public hearing had on the cauſe, acknowledged the ſedition &, 
and only gloſed on its motive and mode: and this is ſo far trues 
that Mahmed-Reza-Khan aſked them how they had forgotten them- 
ſelves ſo far? And whether there was no Government to apply to, 
if they thought themſelves the injured party? He moreover in- 
formed them of the punition which the law inflicted on ſuch ſeditiont 
proceedings. No mention was therefore made by me of that ſuh- 
ject, and no proofs offered. Why ſo? Becauſe none was . 
| e and none n 'S 


The fame ſupreme Magidrate is reported we 
ſentence that I had been faulty in not aſſembling my neighbours 
at firſt 1 aſe their eonſent. Mahmed-Reza-Khan is a man of ſeyeny 
ty, and has always been in office from his youth, Query : does 
Mahmed-Reza-Khan in that long ſeries of years remember of a 
ſingle inſtance of a man aſſembling neighbours for the purpoſe of 
obtaining, conſents to build a houſe in his own, compound ? Can 
that nobleman point out any ſuch, thing theſe four hundred years | 
. paſt? Or ſince he is in office under the Engliſh: Goyerngent theſe 
thirty years, can he recolle& any diſcuſſion of ſuch a kind, or even 
of a ſimilar one having been brought to his tribunal} or to any other? 
amn — it kis 
| Intereſt 


„ 
— 
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N r rr 2 
21 is notorious that Mahmed- Ress Khan; who bis 2 pecullar knach at 
becoming the Cher ami of every Lady that has both money and charms, or either, 
bas barred har of tho two Ladies — Wares now! bonds of 


ie 


. 
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intereſt in the preſent exact adminiſtration to go all lengths unden 
their nod, rather than run the riſk of reſunding? 


J hope, Sir, you are now perfectly ſatisſied with what you are to 

_ think of this affair: it is become public at Moorſhoodabad ; but to put 
| it in your power to argue againſt thoſe that have pretended that this 
ſtory and the preceding ones, even admitting them to be exactly true 
(and how ſhould they be otherwiſe ? I have appealed to the records, 
how faithlesſly, negligently and worthlesſly they be keept), that 
this ſtory, I ſay. is after all but a ſolitary fact that cannot conclude 
againſt the general charactor of a Court; I ſhall regale you with 
two or three more, all happened within the ſpace of three or four 
years; and reſt aſſured that there are an infinity of others. | 


One Matos, a ſervant of mine, having obſerved that I had for- 
gotten my handkerchief in the neceſſary, whether I had been open- 
ing and looking at ſome cheſts of liquor, ſtole it. At the corner of 
it hung two ſmall purſes the one containing forty-four rupees juſt 
put-in, and the other the key of my ſcrutore, with ſome filver 
change to the amount of ſeven or eight rupees more. As the hand- 
kerghief was not miſſed that evening, the man went home, to return 

dhe nent morning as uſual ; but he did not appear; and the hand- 
kerchief having been miſſed in the forenoon, and à ſearch made, the 
place where it had been forgotton was concluded, and by inferences 

the thief. The fellow not appearing for three days together, two per- 
ſors were ſet after him, who catched him in a woman's Cahut, who 
was his veer heart; and morcover the handkerchief which was a 
Madras one; was found with him. The fellow, with the handkerchief 

| and à complaint, was ſent to the Cutval, with whom it is well known 

| that all thieves, robbers, and banditties are in confederacy, and who 

| moreover was” a creature of, and totally dependent on, Monſhy 

Ahmed, the Caſhmirian,. who bore au abſolute ſway with Mr. Burgeſs, 


"his to amount of eleven lecke g and-it is we -Known that in 1771 when 
rr his office, and put under arreſt, and heaviiy 
charged, both the Ladies had the; generolity to ſay not a word about thoſe ſums, 
. and w & 
E 


— e by eee ae evaded a. direct auſwery or cluded 
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efpecially in Fodjdary or Criminal matters, where he was omnip6s 
tent. The Cutval's anſwer was this: I know nothing of your 
« maſter, and have no orders to receive from him, (he was re- 
„ queſted to take the thief in charge) let him apply to the Mas- 
« fai-Djt (the ſweet Mr. Moonſhy); And then I ſhall know what 
% Tam to do.” This anſwer produced in five days more, a formal 
complaint againſt the Cutwal, which paper was put in Mr. Burgeſs 
his own hand. This Magiſtrate heard the contents with evident 
marks of emotion ; he roſe from his ſeat with the complaint in his 
hand, walked acroſs the hall from north to ſouth and ſaid that 
the Cutwal has done very ill: he walked again from. ſouth, to 
north, and then from north to ſouth. and ſaid that the Cutwal has 
done very ill: but did nothing further. The Moonſhy obſerved 
that the complaint was not according the end of the rope (a mighty 
word which I ſhall explain by and bye; although the Cutwal was 
ſent for, nevertheleſs other matters having mean while interven- 
ed, I never could hear a word more about the matter: and there 
it ended. | 


Here is another ſtory, You have heard of the two brothers 
Mrza-Djaafer and Mirza-Bakyr, ſons of Mirza-Cazem-Qhan ; and 
you have heard me ſay that Mahmed-Reza Khan having never 
been able to make his two ſons learn twenty words of Engliſh, aſter 
having ſpent ten lacks-of rupees for that purpoſe, the two brothers 
above, learned both to ſpeak it tolerably and to write a good hands - 
although their father muſt have ſpent two lacks of rebukes and 
blows to wean them from their inclination for that language. It is 
needleſs to. ſay after that how far they were upon ill terms with 
their father; how they at laſt quitted him, and betook themſelves 
to ſome lively hood, by attaching themſelves to ſome Engliſh Gentle- 
men in the quality of Mconſhies, for which office they are abun- 
ſtyle in Bengal; and it was by the favor and patronage of theſe 
Gentlemen and eſpecially of Mr. Paterſon, that he obtained ſome 
little office in the Fodzdary Court, and namely the office of Rang- 
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planted à Garden and commenced connections. In the courſe of 
his office he had ſome diſcuſſions about ſome priſoners with one Sham- 
Chunder, who fell out with him and came to Moorthoodabad, where 
he prefered a formal complaint before Mahmed-Reza Qhan ; the 
magiſtrate ſent for Mirza Djaafer from Rangpoor to anſwer the com- 
plaint, which he did in an able manner. It is obſervable of all 


ctiminal matters that they are of an Eaſy ipveſtigation, and of an 


eaſy diſpatch, although by ſome fatality which one fingle word 
would remedy, they laſt feveral months at ' Moorſhoodabad, and 
fince 1783, ſeveral years. Mean while after three months had been 
\Tpent i in complaints, anſwers and replies, the Plaintiff who had buſineſs 
at Calcutta, or who obſerved that he was not a match for ſuch 
an adverſary, took leave for a month, and repaired to that city, 
from whence he never came back. One would think that on the 
term of leave being expired, the man ought to have been caſt 1p/o 


_ ſao. He was not. Summonſes after ſummoſnes were ſent to his 


lodgings at Moorſhoodabad, whilſt the defendant was eternally re- 


| preſenting that this groundleſs complaint had already coſt him not 


only whatſoever he had left at Rangpoor, to wit, his lodgings and 
furniture to the amount of twelve hundred rupees which had been 
conſumed by fire, but alſo eight hundred rupees more which he had 
ſpent in four mon ths time at Moorſhoodabad over and above the 


Court charges, and his loſs of time. For all that Mahmed-Reza-Khan 


went-on | ſending ſummonſes to a man who had ceaſed theſe fix 
months to live at Moorſhoodabad. By this time Mirza Djaafer had 


been obliged to refign an office which he could exerce no more; and 


God knows what farther . loſſes of time, money and character, the 
defendant had been obliged to undergo, had not a letter come from 
Calcutta, which repreſented the hardſhips put upon Mirza-Djaafer | 
and requeſted that judgement ſhould be pronounced. Prnonced it 


was then; and as the ſentence recited the many ſammonſes which 


the plaintiff had left unanſwered, it adjudged the ſubject of the com- 
plaint to have f been proved You are apt to think that Sham- 


; Chunder's ſecurity was layed hold off, and obliged to make good 


all che damages the "defendant had ſuffered. No ſuch thing: not 
a word of that was mentioned; and Mirza Djaafer, with all his 
3 5 7 * mer it, 
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merit, being again launched into the wide world, was obliged after 
a loſs of fix thouſand rupees and een 
Calcutta again, to look out for a livelyhood. f | 


I ſhall end by another very ſtrange ſtory, were it but to ſhew 

how far Eunuchs have an influence over immured Ladies, and how 
far immured Ladies, immenfely rich, can. influence the Courts of 
Juſtice; and how far theſe laſt have a knack at turning the law and 
its expounders, to wit, the Moluvies, which way they chooſe. | 


One Qhoadja-Vadjid, an Eunuch attached to Babboo-Begum, mo- 
ther to Mobarec-ed-Doulah, the nominal Navvab of Moorſhooda- 
bad, being incenſed againſt one of that Lady's purveyors, ordered 
him to be flogged, in the morning, and continued- the flogging at 
ſeveral ſitings, the whole day. At night, the man was put in irons.” 
The next morning, ſome flogging again; and then he had his two 
hands and arms made faſt to a muſquet placed accroſs his 
back; and in that poſture he was ſet in the ſun, to be roaſted alive; 
the man intreating, as a laſt favor, a pot of water to quench a rag - 
ing thirſt, By three o'clock in the afternoon the man was dead, 
and he had fallen with his face on the ground, A Woman who-lived 
with him theſe ſeveral years, having even had a child by him (and 
the law does not make any difference between concubines that have 
had children, and wifes ; nor does it put any between their reſpective 
children) the poor woman, I ſay, deprived of her mate, and alſo of 
ſubſiſtence, muſtered what little money her trinkets could afford, and 
prefered a complaint in the criminal or Fodjdary Court; "where 
after having been buffeted for ſix months together by every chi- 
canue which money, and unfluence, ſuperiority of ſkill and ſuperiority 
of ſexe could ſuſcite againſt her, at laſt the murder, (which all 
Moorſhoodabad knew as well as every dependant, and Judge, and eve- _ 
ry Moluvy of the Court), was going to be proved; when on a certain 
queſtion being ſxilfully ſet to writing and preſented to the Moluvies, 
it was anſwered that according to law, the was not- entitled to pur- 
ſue the man's death, as ſhe was+neither wife nor relation. The — 
aflited woman reduced now to beggary, begged her way as fr 
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W 
that) and in a year's time brought from thence the man's maternal 
uncle. But this alſo was plyed with every chicanne which ſuperiority 
of money and influence could muſter : at laſt it was objeQed to him 
that he had no proofs of his being an uncle, and of courſe wag 
intitled neither to the murderer's blood, nor to a pecuniary comma 
tation of the capital pain, the poor man reduced to his laſt rupee 
and tired of the lengths; delays, and tergevirſations he had expe. 
fienced,. went away; and the matter reſted where it was: the 
Eunuch continuing as well as ever to parade the ſtreets in an em- 
broidered Paleky, preceded by half a dozen of Pions, who call out, 
nn Cbels Dias, Make place, make place. 


| Now any wan without being either a Molury of a Lawyer will 
plniſancs20 tha es, of the murdered, pas the ford of julie | 
in their hands, to tevenge themſelves in their own way, or to com- 
mute the allowed ſupplice into a pecuniary fine to their own proſſit; 
it does not by any means follow that it thereby diveſt itſelf entirely 
of the uſe of that word, which properly is her's; or that ſhe pre- 
dludes herſelf from the right of infliting an adequate puniſhment 

on the guilty. And this is fo far true, that every year capital pun- 
ihments'-are inflifted on hundreds of criminals, not only without 
the interference of any relations whatever, but even againſt their 
repeated intreaties. With this further aggravation - that unleſs they 
be worth money, they are kept at a diſtance. At this rate every En- 
gliſhman inthe coontry may be murdered fingly ; and Lord Cornwallis 
may be leiſurely aimed at and coolly ſhot through the head; without 
it being poſlible to revenge one ſingle of their deaths: For the 
Engliſh have no parentage between themſelves; and the noble Lord 
has no relations in Bengal; and although thoſe of Europe might 
came over, there are ways aud means, (and theſe are obviqus and 
cuſtommary), to ſet them aſide, or to make them fick of the pro- 
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After all this long ſtory, what aße you te think, Sir, of the 
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narrator, or of his narrative? — 
neceſſity ſuppoſe him to be not only the moſt abandoned, but alſo the 
moſt ingenious of mankind, to have invented ſuch a number of ſtories 
with ſuch a variety of circumſtances and incidents, at a time when 
there are records ready to confound his impudence ; or ele, you muſt 
de ſatisfied that really the man, does no more than relate ſuch 
events as he knows poſitively and with reſpect to the nar» 
rative, chooſe of the two following concluſions, which you pleaſes 
either the common and uſual courſe of juſtice has been perverted 
on purpoſe againſt this man in both Civil and Criminal Courts, 
and then it will be aſked, why ſo ? Or, you muſt admitt that there 
was no deviation at all for his ſake, and that ſuch is the general, 
common .and uſual courſe of things in Moorſhoodabad; and after 
this laſt concluſion you ſhall very naturally make this obvious re- 
flexion : to wit, if ſuch iniquitous uſage can with ſafety and even 
with a deal of eaſe, be offerd to a man who has Jome ſmall acceſs to 
great men, who can Jpeak and write for himſelf, and who has fo 
adequate an opinion of the Engliſh Government, as to think that 
when properly applied to, it ſeldom fails to afford redreſs ; if ſuch 
iniquitous uſage, I ſay, can be offered with eaſe to ſuch” a man, 
and even with ſneer and diſdain and contumely ; what muſt be the caſe 
of thoſe ſhoals of defenceleſs, mouthleſs wretches, who have the moſt 
unworthy and moſt extravagant notions of their malters and rulers; 
and blindly wedded to cheir old ideas, firmly believe that the 
embezlments, peculations, and extortions, which they ſee | paſſing 
under their eyes, are but matters of courſe ; and that the whole of 
their ruling and Government is nothing but a chain of inattention 
as well as of ſack and plunder, whoſe links 1 
to the higheſt ſtations ? 


You have made that reflxion yourlel, $ir ; Tlie toys that thers 
is another, which naturally ariſes in any man's mind: and it is this: 
is there no redreſs to be had any where againſt ſuch opprefiions ; 
and are not ſnch iniquitous precedings liable to a reviſion No Sir, 
No, Sir. I repeate it, no, Sir, Such men as the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Calcutta, thoſe men who have 


t 


paſed their bers in fiodying the laws and till do ſtudy them every 
Gay, and to that knowledge join every collateral aſſiſtance which 
-can be dug out from the moſt extenſive learning and moſt intimate 
"acquaintance with the world : thoſe men of the moſt exemplary lives, 
of che ſtricteſt morality, aud the moſt ſcrupulous decence of cun- 
duct; thoſe men, ſecured againſt even temptations, not only by a 
Mmoſt Überal education, but alſo by the moſt noble ſalaries ex- 
"Iſing over the whole earth : thoſe men, Sir, are not reputed in- 
*Faillible * their ſentences are liable to reviſion; and if found guilty, 
«they would be puniſhed as well as any others: a Lord Cornwallis, 
*a man who by the fortune and ſtation he has always enjoyed in 
Europe and elſe where, and who by the peculiar ſentiments of liberality 
and generoſity; {or if you will, careleſſneſs about money matters, 
Which a Military life unavoidably infuſes in the temper) ; that man, 

who after. cutting ſo brillant figure in the other hemiſphere, has 
conſerved an unklemiſhed character in the moſt tempting tation of 
the world: that man, at his return to Europe, or even here, would 
be Hable to be impeached; and the Burks and the Sheridans of 
his time would fo far harraſs him, as to embitter his days for the 
Femainder of his life : Warren Haſtings, (what words are theſe ? 
They ſay every thing). Warren Haſtings, the moſt meritorious 
"man that India has ſeen, not excepting even Clive himſelf; Warren 
[Haſtings is actually kneeling before the houſe of Lords, not to aſk 
chat his fins ſhould be forgiven, uo, but only that ſentence be pro- 
nounced.” A thoſe men are liable to reviſions, to impeachments 
and even to capital puniſhments : but the Court of Fodjdary, reduced 
e A ſingle Mahmed-Reza-Khan, is not; is not, unleſs a Governor 
General can find time enough to look into ſuch ſmall matters at ſuch 
a diſtance of time and place, and muſters reſolation enough, to inveſti- 
gate and. Unravell them. A Court of Fodjdary, where there are no re- 
*yifions to be feared j and where the Prefident, a man at moſt of a ſpot- 
* ted doubtful charafter, has no other aſſeſſors than Moluvies at fifty ru- 
| pees per month is ſuffered to ſport irrevocably with our lives and 
fortunes ; and-whilſt luxury, and itsconcomirants, venality and pecu- 
"lation, are acknowledged"to have pervaded all ranks, its preſident 
„ or prejudice, or pique ; and 
| 777 nes 
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Moluvies of fifty rupees per month are inconteſtably acknowledged 
for incorrupted and incorruptible ; although we have ſeen Mahmed- 
Reza-Khan himſelf more than once reject their expoſition of the law; 
and alſo reprimand them, juſt as an Engliſh Judge ſends back ajury,and 
repuires another veridict. But the Moluvies after all do not take 
upon themſelyes the deciſion of any caſe: their anſwer is always con- 
veyed in theſe, or in fimilar terms: the caſe flanding thus ; or on the 
foregoing expoſal of the caſe, the law ſays, that &c, Does not common 
ſenſe then ſuggeſt that no caſe ought to he propoſed-to them, unlefs 
after.the two parties have agreed together about the wording of it, 
and the Preſident has ſigued it? In ſuch a ſtate of things Moluvies, 
as well as judges, would ſtand under a great reſponſibility; and in 
an attentive government, a glaringly iniquitous decifon would draw 
after it ſuch dreadful conſequences of fines, penalties and ivcapaci- 
tations as would deterr others ſor ſome years, at leaſt : for as to the 
records, the men who ean ſell a deciſion for a fewFupees, can write 
a record as they are bid, for a few anas. Who will detect them amongſt 
thoſe Shoals of wretched ſuitors, who cannnot read, who are even 
too far to liſten, and who are turned out, or Ghided or brow- 
beaten whenever they dare infinuate that ſome miſtake has been com- 
mitted. You raſcal, you atcuſe the Court! You nant to teach your” 
Judges“ Du deſerve to be fined ; turn away that Fall, directly. The 
Moonſhies both through inattention and through careleſſneſs and ve- 
nality, write what they pleaſe, and as they pleaſe, "Suppoſe to a 
judge as much uprightneſs as alſo as much knowledge ofthe Perſian 
as you pleaſe : it is not in the nature of things that de ſhould be en- 
deſly peruſing thoſe voluminous records, and eternally remembering 
what has paſſed. You have already ſeen in Abdollah's eaſe, that they 
can word a ſentence, ſo as to evade the moſt Criminal and moſt ma- 
terial circumſtances : you. have ſeen in Set Aga caſe that under 
pretence of copying a Plantiff's voucher, they take it out of hls 
hands, alter it, ſell it, withdraw it at their own pleaſure ; and now I 
inform yon that they. can with the greateſt caſe falſity any record 
even in a knowing attentive man's N here is the inſtance; 
nor will M. gen deny it. | 
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* Loekily for me that in Abdollah's caſe, a man of eighty, who hat 
been for months togethor ſick of a retention of urine, found himſelf well 
enough to appear in Court, and to give a pointed, circumflancial 
and conſiſtent evidence abour Abdollah's four bonds; and indeed the 
money had been counted and the whole buſineſs tranſacted, in his 
houſe and in his preſence : he alſo acknowledge the Seal and Signa- 
cute of Aga Ally, an eminent witneſs, as well as the hand and cha- 
rafter of the very man who drew up the bonds, although without 
being able to read or write himſelf. But thoſe two men had lived 
twelve years with him in the ſame hcuſe,; and the former had bcen, 
his partner, as the latter had been, his mercantile agent: for Aga- 


Rea (and ſuch is the gentleman's name), has been an eminent 


merchant of the/Kaireſt character, His depoſition having been ſome 
how huddled together, (for I was overlooking the writer, and did 
not care to grumble, as the deſpoſition after all was not of a nature 
40 be totally altered) his depoſition then having been huddled toge- 
ther, there came one Balecram who was book-kceper 10 that gen- 
tleman, and who, although pretending to give a much leſs circum- 
ſtantial evidence than he really had in his power, ſtill upon the 
whole, gave a teffimony which corroborated that of his maſter, ſo 
Har, that he acknowledged the authenticity of Aga Ally's Seal and 
© hand, (an emiment man,) and both, the hand and ſeal of Hadgee 
Mahbamad-Cazrani, who drew up the bonds as writer and figr.ed as 


Wiengfs, The senſy then in ſeting down all theſe,cvidences had 


only t f Aga Reza ſaid fo and ſo &c. &c. and Balecram ſaid the 
| fone, Inſtead” of that, he wrote, bat Balecram ſaid 22 the ſame. 
| The Moonſhy did that in my: preſence, ard in the. preſence of the two 
_ _Watnefſes, as wel as that cf the Judges and of twenty hearers aud 


byſtanders mare; and had I not been cloſe, to him, and overlooking 
his writing all the while; had I not had a ſmattering of the Perſian ; 
1 not had the” boldneſs to Seream out: auhat are you priting 
here? (Obſerve bow many cireumſtances were neceſſary to deteft 


the impoſition I) Aga Reza's important evidence had been eſſectu- 
ally done away, as he was but a ſingle Witneſs The Moonſhy con- 


founded to. find"that 1 Slg read che Perſian, excuſed himſelf with 


theſe words: J am a man, ard liable to ZE oh 1 my maſter 
#ſo duet. —_— FG: But 
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dne have ber int hinting at the mode uſe to frighten ow and 
timorous people out of their remarks on the miſtakes of the Court, 
and out of their arguments, ideſt, out of their rights; it will not be 
out of its place to ſay ſome thing of che methods uſed either with 
people of the better ſort, or with people accuſtomed to ſpeak to men, 
_ in Office. There is no turning ſuch people out of the Court with ig- 
nominy ; but there is ſuch a thing as calling at once for another 
cauſe, and leaving the man to talk to himſelf z or elſe, there is fill 
a more fly way of teizing and tiring bim: there is in the Court, 
a certain compound word which is employed. at every turn, as an 
Egide to petrify the hearers, or what is full as well, to reduce them 
to deſpair, and in time, to filence, acquieſcence, and tame ſub- 
miſſion: this word, this mighty word, is Serifote, What fgnifies 
that word in Perſian ? I know not, unleſs it be the ſame as that 
found in Minenſky with as many lettors, and ranged in the ſame man- 


ner z and then it will, be found to ſignify in plain Engliſh az end of | 


me. Now, Sir, ſhould you prefer a bill with only. the legal fees, 


without at the ſame time conveying a preſent to the Regiſter &c, | 
c. and &c. ſhould the latter intend to oblige the man complained” 
againſt, ideſt, to draw a preſent from him, for the*fayour of afford- 
ing him, time to conceal his effects, or to make his eſcape ; then | 
your Petition i is returned to you, as not being Maxafuc Ser rifbra, W 


according the end of the rape 5 and of courſe your affair is put off 


for..a weeck more or three or four weecks. Does your Petition, 
although drawn-up. in a maſterly ſtyle and an elegant language, 


ſtagger the Moonſhy a little, who is always 45 illeterate low fellow, 


unacquainted with every thing, ſave the fix or ſeyen formuls of 
letters aud Petitions which he has now by him, and which conſtitute 


Ill his learning. then your paper is returned inte your hands, as 
not been according the end ef the rope. Should you have any 
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bad, but Moonſhy Hurmet-Allah, who is a man with a white "beard, and 
lock and air, above the common. All che othets/ ade ſo many deſpicable Bun | 
glers that would have not got bread 60 est der "the hindofſfany Government, = 
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ſhew him irefragah! y chat he is an an ignorant peta) your Peti. 
tion is returned again, as not being accyrding 0 the en of the rope 
and it is returned over and over again, weeck after weeck, until” 
the intended purpoſe is ſecured, or a more ſubmiſſive tone and lan- 


guage complyed with ; and then the Petition is adjudged to be = 


Secundun Lucam et Jabaunen „ that is, according the end of the rape, 
Have you in a written anſwer to an adverſary glanced at the hard: © 
ſhip of being obliged (barely for the ſake of producing fees to tho 
Court) to repeat again teafonings made over and over, and to de- 
moliſh' again and again objections already reſuted? Your Petition 
18 forthwith returned, as not being according 10 the end of the rope; 
and your anſwer put off to a couple of months more. Do vou 
carry a direct complaint againſt," for inſtance, a Cutval or a Moon- 
ſhy, and forcibly point-out the wrong done yon, and of courſe the 
implied Tupinenels of the Judge ? Your Petition is again returned 
to you, for it is not according the ed of 1 the rope, Have you in 
argumenting with your adverſary's agent in full Court, and very 
often with the very Moonſhy or confidant of the judge, forcibly 
glanced at the agent's endleſs prevarications ; and inſiſted that no 
more verbal dialogue ſhould be admitted, but that every allegation 
might be ſet to writing on both ſides, and on both ſides, figned ? 
* again, vou are leſt to talk to yourſelf, and another cauſe i is cal- 
led up, for what you ſay is not according the exd of the rope. Do you, 
on being ſpoken to by the judge, who brings-up on his Moonthy's 
3 an objection already ſtale ; do you anfwer, with a 
ſmile, that a refutation to it has been given in che three precedented 
papers, in fix, ten, or twelve different places? Your anſwer proves 
inconſiſtent Win te end of the rope, and yourſelf are defired to go 
ne and to provide another. Should you in an animated dialogue 
me Moonſhy, and indeed with all the Mbonfhies, Gar e 
male it a point often to talk together, were it but to bewilder you, or 
to ſtun and · din you 0 make you angry, and of courſe to put you off 
your guard) ; z and ſhould you ſay with a diſdainful ſmile : < this, Sir, is 
_ wandering from the queſtion. ee The matter is not, what denomina- 
« tion I am to give jc claim upon, Hingen, but onlo whether he is 


1 — e 1 impoſible to be aſſerted, 
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, unleſs by actual inſpection of the TROY or by arbitration ;*? and 
ſhould you (actually holding a ſmall book in your hand) throw it 

upon the table, and ay, pointing to it, his, Sir, this, and not all 
that, is the paint to be cleared: ſhould you be guilty of ſo heinous an 
offenſe, that offenſe although not perceived that day, or for a weeck 
| after, is however perceived at the end of that time; and on your 
offering to ſpeak again, the Moonſhy remembers of it to tell you 
that your behaviour, is not according to the end of the rape, nay that 
it is inſolent, although the Judge himſelf, ſpeaking after him, 
ſhould qualify it by a much milder apellation, and call ir only, 
improper. In ſhort talk reaſon, argument, and authorities as much 
as you pleaſe, unleſs you acquieſce to what is told you, your talk is 
not Secundur Marcam et johannem, and you are put off again, unleſs 
you bring yourlelf up to the rule of the end of the rope, 


I have more than once debated with myſelf how far an As 
of ample ſalaries by enabling thoſe Moluvies, Cazies and Moonſhies 
to provide honourably for all their wants, might prove conducive to 
more uprightneſs ; and the reſult of my reaſonings combined with my 
obſervations, always went to conclude that even ſuch a meaſure would 


not anſwer the purpoſe. Have the Lacs gained by ſo many Mootufud- , - 
dies or pen-men at the head of the Qhalifſah-Office, by ſome others 


who have moved in the higheſt ſpheres, as leſſees oF whole Moes 
of Bengal 3 have I ſay, thoſe Princely ſortunes and thoſe amazing 
emoluments, prevented thoſe mighty men from ſnapping at the ſmalleft 
benefits, or committing the meaneſt actions, or lending at any time a 
willing ear to bribery and curruption ? No. Have the princely eſtates 
enjoyed by the zemindars or Great Landlords, ever weaned them 
from their riveted cuſtom of plundering and Lifting travellers and 


merchants, whenever they can do 1 it with ſafety ? No. Habe thoſe ex.. 


tenſive eflates or rather dominions, and that high rank of their's, at 
any time been proof againft the temptation of filching, or ſtealing, or 
ſeizing by force or by artifice a ſum of money Aal on the high 
road, whether for Bankers or for Merchants? No. Has a man now 
cended deep in the vale of years, and who muſt have enjoined ho- 
nary, ann W riches, * ever abltained on 285 account 
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Hom little practices, thoſe little practices, aud partialicies hardly to 
be expected even from one of his ſubſtitutes? No. This man after 
having lived amidſt heaps of money counted by corrors, enjoys even 
no a revenue of ſeven lacks and a half, and inhabits the only palaces 
in Bengal: have all thoſe conſiderations eyer proved à bar to. his 
deſcending to the ridiculouſly low, and ludicrouſly infamous little +» 
practices which obliged Governor Haſtings to curtail his power and 
to clip his wings in the exerciſe of the office which he {till left him? 
No. Has even that diſgrace prevented him from keeping workmen in 
his palace, employed day and night in taking down gems of value, and 
puting others of equal bigneſs, but of ſmall value, in thoſe many 
jewels which his office enables him to recover from the hands of 
thieves and banditties, but which his duty obliges him to refund to 
the owners, or elſe to ſend to the fiſc? No. then an augmentation of 
 falaries' would not anſwer the purpoſe with men of no education, and 
no principles ; and who being obliged ſome how to purchaſe their 
offices, muſt ſome how contrive to turn them to acecunt; and nothing 
| Probably would anſwer, but ſevere fines and diſmiſſons and incappa- 
citations, not only on any high miſdemeanor being proved, but even 
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that ſuch a practice would open a door to a number of groundleſs 

_ charges, and vexatious accuſations, by which Cazies and Moluvies and 
MN Cutvals and Moonſhics and judges, would be either turned out of their 
© © bread and offices, or impeded. in the exerciſe of their employments. 
But let the critiexeflcd, and reflect again, on the amazingly time 
chars der ofthe natives of this Country, inde#d on their amazingly 

FO fngular charater # Incredibly overbearing, ſupercilious and tyran- 
nical whey in power; incredibly crouching and tame, when not i in it, 

Atque cvis pation ijurie, is what Phœdrus fayd of them two thou- 

ſand years ago, without ſuſpecting any thing of the matter. Thoſe 

fer words give a full length of all the Bengalies put together, Do 

. you really believe that among ten thouſand low or midling people, 


| . . ten men that . of 
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the Engliſh Government to think that redreſs may be had, if applyed 
for ? and of theſe ten do you believe that there is one ſingle of them 


that can muſter either money enough, or corage enongd or patience 
enough, to attempt it? None: aſſutedly none will ever think of it, 
umleſs he be an Armenian, a Bengalee connected with the principal 
Bengalees of Calcutta, or 'poffibly, but I doubt much of it, a 
man dependant on the two Nawabs of Moorſhoodabad, or on the 
Djagatſeats. If you be new in jeruſalem, it is to no purpoſe to argu- 
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Two e als . WS abies nhdoot 
thoſe two weighty men Moonſhy-Qhadja-Ahmedyzand Moonſhy Gho- 


lam-Ally, thoſe men from whoſe deciſion there is no receding, thoſe 


men who make, and unmake what they pleaſe ; yon will be curious to 
hear ſome account of them. The former is a Caſhmiriang and Caſh- 


mirians bear ſo generally a bad character all over the Indian World, 


that grave hiſtorians, like the author, of the SEi-Mautaqherin, have 
not diſdained to take notice of it; and Auſtere Emperors, hike Aoreng- 


zib, have not thought it beneath their dignity, to teſtify their contempt - 
of them, as ſubjects, by not admitting them in theip ſervice, whether 


in the Civil or Military lines: as to the ſecond, he ia Bengalee ; and 


has been ſome hundred years ago ſtygmatiſed beforehand by the pro- 


verb, which ſays Ca/miri, bi Piri; Bengali, Djendjali,” A trouble ſome 


fellow is a Bengalee but a Caſhmirian, is always an Athee, However 


the Proverb talks too ſeverely of him: he has but two defects: the 


firſt that of being a low bred fellow, who can read fing · ſong peti- 
tion, or letter, ſuch as are cuſtomary in this cum bat who proves 


a blockhead, whenever any thing uncommon in the narrative or in the 
reaſoning, is offered to his peruſal. The ſecond" defet would be 
deemed a laudable qualification by ſome others ; nd it is no more 


than this : firm in his attachments, he ſupports 2mianiagaini all and 
even againſt his own maſter, whom he ſome how finds means to bring 


to his opinion at laſt. This man with onlyfifty.cupees per month, finds | 
means to ſave money, and alſo'to maintaina houſehold of fifty=rwo - 


perſons. ET TOY 6 and *' 
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| 3g the Navvab 1 of beſtowing his bounty on wham be 
a -.- Pleaſes ? Hie is updoubtedly 31. but dependants of a Court of Juſtice * 
8 ſhould. be careſull of expoſing themſelves 10 a. deal of A by 
ATL accepting penſions ſrom a Prince, whom-bifiorians pourtrayed awelye . 
years app as a man who ſpeuds thoplands and thouſands, where not a xu ? 
; —— pre) cpalpaty Gogh ic bevy 6; 
bim to give ſume ilung. Why then to accept a penſion from ſuch 
a2 üquarter ? Is it under the condition of paying a conſtant, although 
4 denied. regard, to the endleſs recommendauons the Navvah is per- 
petually pouring on the tribunals of Juſtice upon every ſudject ſugs 
geſted to him by his Eunuch's or even by the meaneſt of his depen- 
dants ? Why: then to accept ſuch an open penſion, which affords 
ys e e eee ee 
* 
J öl | 
R | who govenis-the Fodjdary, as. Gholam-Ally ſways the Civil line, 
enjoys from the ſame hand a penſion of one hundred and fifty rapees 
per month: Det eis penſion, and à falary of fifty more which 
ke enjoys from Government, will never account for the princely 
retinue "which eepe-up : wo full grown idle ns, in elegant 
clothes and 1 two elephants ; ſeveral horſes; and eighty- 
| two perſons &c« dc. Gholam-Ally-is two good a Maſulman to driuk 
grape-liquor * us forbidden in the Coran under the ſame of Qhamr, 
or Red: not hee + But as there is no ſuch thing in that ſacred volume 
3 2e hint. about ee conn dre-extrafed from/the 
.. A "fwgar-cahe 25 well.as 3 ——— 
thourough paced Muſulman, that is, beftially, but however only no and 
1 * then; {o chat tho who pretend that he is not quite ſober for Fall: three | 
days in the were dre down-right liars and Calomniators; but Qhad: 
Af Ahmed A me greater genius: after having taken tohimfſalf witk- 
3 „ __r——_— 
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5 1 
kill twenty fire Engliſhmen, and difordet the minds of fourty, he 


eomes in Court with eyes ſtarting out of their ſockets; and chere 


| he can ſnuffle throng a ſentence, which he has already pronoun- 
ced in his lodęingò: be can do all that, convict a criminal unravell 


bis ſutterfuges; and as his genius is univerſal and trans. 


5 


. 6ndant, he can ſhift his talents to a Civil Court; and there 


nn der With" un arm Scretibdf bifore the ler 


he can argument with Stiff pleaders and tell them, “ We are reſtrict-· 
« ed to rules and forms; and as you have complained in Court of 


in a balance of accounts, which” you"ſald Hingen, your Canſman 


** owed you, hut which he denies; and your debt, if rae; muſt be 
of ſome other denomination, rs conſe ene,” and you myſt 


unn. N | 5 


* * - 
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an poor Aconſolite ſuitors ! re 0. * hun- 


dredd thouſands of inhabitagts of NToorſhobdabadf z 35 io two 


down to Calcutta. Theſe and the like errorgl 


” 4s 4 


| Beſors'T end. 1 arias receltffting > "quia SY * 


ſuch men that ye, as well as I, are obliged to fg and it is theſe 
who to. day mn on een lives _—_—— 
as on mine. — * 7 8 5 0 Y | * 
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ſeen more than once debated amongſt the Engliſh, Well as among ft 
the natives, to wit: whether the extenßon of g powers'of the / 


Supreme Court of Judicature all over Bengal, wall be an evil or 
2 blefling to that country ; and whether ſuch an extihſion would meer 
with the approbation of the natives, or not. IWlknowledge that © 
thoſe. judges on their landing in this country have, as thorough, . 


pus 21 to it, unvoidably committed great milfakes, Which by 


the by they ſoon came to reQify of themſelves 3 
alſo that /ubpanas are a great hardſhip, even if 
them ſo far, as to drag a poor wretch from 


1 acknowledge 
Patna and Chatigong 


all appearance rectifyed in time; and the /uð 


Moorſhoodabad, Daca, Patus and e. But will any man in 
2 8 


e ® {oven 
, = : . - 1 wr \ 
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a” 
had not extended a * 
dave been to 15 | 


A hive been , 
rendered tolerable by eſtabliſhing inferior Coutts af jiditatiire at 
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leres . are to be; compered io | 
,. the} venality, peculation, oppreſſion and extortion” that pervade 1 
© » ranks, and enable a ſimple pean at three rupees per month or thirty 
| © - fix rupees a year, to purchaſe his'office for fifty, and to make a penny, .” 
1 worth of it by ſelling out to ſuirors the opportunity of ſpeaking to 
| huis maſter, or of ſending in a note? are theſe evils any thing ſo mighty. _ 
when compared to that general diſregard to plain juſtice? to thoſe n 
„ numderleſs iniquitous practices, thoſe impoſitious fo commonly put 
up with every where: and to the impunity and fearleſsneſs with 
2 which they are exerciſed? or will you ſeriouſly remember thoſe little 
x frays happened at Daca and elſe where, and ſerjouſly pretend that 
/>. + thoſe ftays were-notdiftated to? And that the People of Daca or any 
other part of Bengal, haveever dreamed of forming the leaſt oppoſition 
to the decrees of the Supreme Court? Do you really believe that Such | ; 
an oppoſition would have ever been ſo much as thought of, had not = 
the pride of tie empany's Servants been deeply wounded by their 
being mache amenable-to'cormmon- Juſtice as any other ſubjects; and 
© their import ee Meeply concerned at puting a top to ſuch an al- 
"ih larming novelty r you believe fo, and are fo new in Bengal, it 
inn von on a point that requires local know- 
6 "ledge," ae only e knowledge ; and if you do not believe it, and : 
| 1 one of thaſs man y thouſands gui poturrunt rerum cognoſcere canſas, 
it is needleſs to loſe any time on a ſubject novel indeed in 
_ "England; . trite and vulgar in Bengal. At all events, 
(2. the lawyers, .. and advocates of an Engliſh Court, as bad 
; 8 and as evrrupty 4 you will; ſtill muſt you admitt that they are 
Ls. '% wen of ein aud chat education as well as the ſtudy'of the _. 
dans, pot on en che heart in general, and in general enlarge 
duden prodece- kt the fame ume a greater 
' 4 + accuracy in and a greater juſtneſs in ſpeaking than is N 
1 af commonly ug elt the other claſſes of mankind, phyficians and 
Will you deny that all theſe qualifictions will not 


nes | greater regard for their own perſonal charaftey: 
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© ideft, with a Coran hanging at his ſaſh and 
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8 Courts of Bengal, would carry wich them every where that 
ſame independence of thought and conduct ſo peculiar to their nation, 
and ſo eonſpicuous i in Calcutta And that a deviation from the rules 


of equity or abſtinence one member would not be immediately 


taken up, and gloſed oyfr and publiſhed by all the others? and is 


it not probable, that this very publication and the impending loſs of 
character with all its woeful conſequences, would prove a perpetual 


chekon every one of. them? Do you not believe that the conflicts 


of: juriſdiction chat would now and then happen between the lawyers 


ang.civilians (alias the company's ſervants) would render theſe care full 
of expoſing their conduct to ſuch a keen ſighted ſcrutiny? and that 
the lawyers themſelves would be put upon their guard by the prying 
jealouſy of their, adverſaries? and do you natthink that even this 
colliſion of infeteſts would prove a mighty bleſing? Can we for- 
get that an Engliſhman having happened to forſwear himſelf, and 
that too obſcurely and very doubtfully, it becamemnecelſary even 


_ after fix full years had elapſed, to play no leſs machinery than 


M,. B. 's unbounded: influence and ſxilfull magagement to intro- 


* woe ke doubtfull man at his table, and to malt ig health be dran 


ike that of any other Gentleman? And all we ceaſe to 
3 that in Moorſhoodgbad” men guilty of the moſt odious 


-- Infamies are admitted in all companies, and ſit wich me two Nayvabs? 


For reſt aſſured that Abdollak Veghanes, ifter laying denied, his 
bond, ſeal, and manual fign;z and-aker having Jorfworne lümſelf 


| forty times over and over in full Court within twenty months time, 
vill not be the worſe for all that; nor will all th of any diſcredit 
do him Go to Moorſhoodabad,/ and you ſhall ſee him fit in che preſence 


of che two Navvabs, and talk familarly to them in his uſual garb 
ofario at his hand; 


— fully appriſed 
to Mr. Burgeſs. © 


and the proof is plain: Mabazec ed Döulah, 
pf his caſe, wrote wrote wien u of recommend 


The only,material/objeQtion made to Engliſh 
enormous incredible fees: 1 acknowledge the 


out to be akind of good, althoughtgnniginallyanenl* it has deterreg 


—— a * it has de- 
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jerred an infinity of men from going to law; ati. leflex 
effect in thoſe deſerted, impoveriſhed forlorn cities of Bengal? andit 
poorer people are precluded from ruining themſelves by n, 
or from being made a, tool of others to undo their adverſaries will it not 
be ſo much the better for both parties? at any rate, juſticg ill 
* dear, as it does at Calcutta; but we ſhall know che Shop where Soy * 
it is to be had: it is cheap, they ſay, out of Calcutta, and of courſe 
+ Moorſhoodabad; and I am glad to heyy: it: bur pray tell me in 
t ſhop it is to be H. 4: 048 | * 4 
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| Calgutta May 20, 4789. 


